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National Gallery front is 
still a discredit to a 
metropolis where such far 


tural scenery is devoted 
to the front of a railway 
hotel, and the architect 
who was led to hope for 
the opportunity of con- 
necting his name with a 
striking and publicly con- 
spicuous building on a 
grand scale, is still left 
to feed upon hope, and 
to reflect that the old 
warning against putting 
your trust in princes may 
be equally applicable to 
fess autocratic forms of Government. Whether 
Mr. E. M. Barry’s complete design for the pro- 
posed New National Gallery was altogether the 
best that could be made may be one question; it 
was, however, a scheme conceived on a grand 
scale, and with splendid opportunities for in- 
ternal effect, and would have been the first step 
towards making Trafalgar-square more like what 
we all feel that it might be made: and it cannot 
be denied that there was, if not a compact, at 
least the equally binding force of what is called 
**an honourable understanding ” with the archi- 
tect, that he should have some compensation for 
his undoubted wrong in regard to another greater 
Government commission, by the opportunity of 
carrying out in full his scheme for a complete 
rebuilding of the National Gallery. This, how- 
ever, still remains a castle in the air, and in 
place of the new fagade and the group of saloons, 
arranged symmetrically around a grand centre, 
we have only one-half of the proposed arrange- 
ment of the back portion of the plan, tacked on 
behind the old and certainly, according to recent 
lights in architecture, very shabby - looking 
facade, We may be glad that anything has been 
done to house the national pictures more worthily, 
and to collect their forces in one building; but 
it is impossible to regard the present one-sided 
achievement with any particular satisfaction. 
From the plan which we publish in our present 
number, it will be seen that the new buildings 
constitute a nearly square block attached to the 
east end of the present suite of rooms, and having 
their principal opening out of the room which, 
ander the old arrangements, contained the 
pictures of the French and Spanish schools, the 
productions of Poussin and Claude, Marillo and 
Velasquez, and others. From the old entrance, 
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therefore, the whole length of the long room in 
which used to hang the “ Bacchus and Ariadne” 
of Titian, and other works of the great Italian 
painters, and the succeeding room, would have 
to be traversed to arrive at the new portion. 
But it is part of the new scheme that the east 
as well as the west entrance of the centre portico 
(formerly the Royal Academy entrance) is now 
to be utilised, so that there is a symmetrically 
arranged entrance-staircase to right and left 
from the centre doorway, the right-hand staircase 
leading up to the small room which was recently 
the abode of certain small Raffaelles and Filippo 
Lippis, and the Mategna procession and the little 
St. George of Giorgione, and taking the visitor, 
fact, right through the wall on which hung 
the unfinished Michelangeio. Passing through 
this room, now a kind of vestibule similar to 
that on the west side, we see to our left through 
the new opening in the north wall of the next 
room the vista across the new octagon hall and 
two of ita vestibules, the four of which form a 
Greek cross, into the main entrance of the large 
new north gallery. Advancing into the octagon, 
the vestibule to the right gives in like manner 
access to the side entrance of the east gallery, 
which has also an end entrance from the last 
room of the old range of rooms, and the north 
and east new galleries are connected by the new 
octagon room at the north-east angle. The re. 
entering angles furmed between the arms of the 
cross are occupied by open courts. For those 
who have not paid attention to the complete 
scheme for rebuilding the National Gallery, of 
which this is a part, it may be explained that 
this octagon with its dome, now the centre part 
of the new building, would have been in the 
complete scheme one of its secondary points, 
subordinate to a grand central entrance and 
cupola occupying the centre of the space in rear 
of the fagade, and having a similar correspond- 
ing feature to west of the central dome.* The 
present building is therefore so planned that it 
could be incorporated as part of the whole design 
for rebuilding, should that after all be carried 
out. 

The central compartment has a glazed dome, 
octagonal on plan; the vestibules which branch 
from it are barrel-vaulted, with solid panels near 
the springing, and glass in the upper portion. 
The decorative effect is of a sumptuous but 
broad and massed character, derived chiefly 
from marble and a rather profuse use of gilding. 
The plinth is of Belgian black marble, which is 
also used for the architrave borders of the open- 
ings in which columns are not added, and which 
are plain semicircular-headed doorways with no 
break at the impost. The North Gallery was to 
have been entered from the vestibule by one of 
these plain doorways only; but the more liberal 
administration of ‘“‘ Works,” which succeeded to 
the memorable reign of Mr. Ayrton, was induced 
to countenance a wider and columned opening to 
give a better climax to the vista from theentrance. 
The columns are of green Genoa marble, ap- 








® A reference to the complete plan published in the 
Builder for 1867 (vol. xxv.), will reader this clear, 





proaching, however, in most instances rather 
nearly to black in general tint. The floor of the 
centre octagon is of marble, with a wide border, 
formed of bars of the darker marbles, and a 
centre of lighter white and grey Sicilian marble 
in squares; in the border opposite each angle is 
@ circular panel filled with yellow Siena marble 
in a five.petalled flower form, giving a good 
effect in colour, but rather falsifying the scale. 
The walls are crimson, and the cornices strongly 
gilt, with a frieze picked out with a simple orna- 
ment in two shades of green; in the two large 
galleries this frieze is a little more elaborated, 
and in the octagon, instead of the ornament, 
there runs round the frieze the following sen- 
tence (a quotation, we imagine, from Reynolds) :— 
“The works of those who have stood the test of 
ages have a claim to that respect and veneration 
to which no modern can pretend.” The original 
author is of course responsible for the grammar, 
which really implies a statement that the 
painters themselves referred to “ have stood the 
test of ages,” and not their works; but apart 
from that, it seems to us that a weaker 
inscription for such a position could scarcely 
have been found; if indeed it be quite 
harmless, for it involves what from some points 
of view may be thought a very questionable 
principle. Over the frieze come deep square 
panels divided by gilt mouldings, and filled, in the 
vestibules, where they form part of the ceiling, with 
a simple decoration in light greyish tones, or 
with gilt ornament in low relief; in the octagon, 
where the panelled portion forms the drum of 
the dome, the panels are more deeply sunk, and 
filled with large rosettes in high relief, also gilt. 
A heavy round moulding of banded leafage 
divides the panels, and runs up the ribs of the 
octagon cupola. In the lower portion of the 
ectagon there is space for hanging four large 
pictures, one on each of the sides between the 
openings. In the eight spandrels of the arches 
above are to be seen, in laonettes, the busts of 
Michelangelo and Raffaelle, Reynolds and Turner, 
Titian and Rembrandt, Hogarth and Gains- 
borough. There are, as will be seen, two groups 
of foreign and two of English painters; those of 
Raffaelle and Michelangelo flank the north arch, 
which gives access to the room in which the 
principal works of the great Italian painters 
are to be collected ; the rest have no significance 
in regard to position. They are perhaps suffi. 
ciently typical names, but as the National 
Gallery has no reference to English art more 
than that of any other country, and accepts all 
great works independent of nationality, it might 
perhaps be asked why the English painter’s 
effigies should preponderate, to the exclusion of 
such a name as Leonardo, for instance? The 
smaller decorative arches in the diagonal faces 
of the octagon are occupied by a Classic device 
of griffins and a vase,—a decorative featare with 
a respectable pedigree. The ceilings of the two 
long galleries have large coves, with a semi- 
vault at thesides, and with a somewhat similar 
griffin design in the lunettes; there is a fiat 
ceiling of glass, and the line of the flat ribs in 
the cove is carried across the ceiling by bands of 
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ornamentally-leaded glazing. The decoration 
generally has been in the hands of Messrs. 
Crace. There are, however, special designs in 
sculpture, or at least in relief, in the semicircular 
panels in the end wall of each of the four 
*‘ vestibules,” above the cornice line; these 
have been designed and modelled by Mr. Wyor. 
The groups in the east, south, and west vesti- 
bules represent Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting respectively : the firet-named was not 
placed at the time of our visit; Soulptare is 
illustrated by the visit of Pericles and Aspasia 
te the stadio of Phidias ; and Painting by agroup 
representing Raffaelle in his atelier with his 
papils, The remaining space is occupied by » 
representation of “Colour” and “ Form,” repre- 
seuted by two fat boys who are not beautiful, and 
who, if considered as infants, as their proportions 
and modelling indicate, are out of scale with the 
other groups: one holds a palette and the other 
a board, on which the long-exploded “‘ line of 
beauty” issehown; and between them is the head 
of Queen Victoria in profile. Why her Majesty 
should be pat between Colour and Form is not 
apparent; but the whole design is by no means 
a fortunate thing to see opposite to one on enter- 
ing the new galleries, and we should seriously 
suggest the advisability of reconsidering it. 
The architect, it is to be presumed, is hardly 
responsible for the character of these designs. 
The galleries, as at present constituted, con- 
ain no special provision,—we might say no pro- 
vision at all,—for the exhibition of sculpture, 
which is of the leas practical consequence jast at 
present, as the nation possesses very little soul 
tare, specimens of which are no doubt more di : 
cult to acquire than paintings. We could wish, 
however, that some effort were made to secure a 
representation of aculptare works in the national 
collection, and in that case there ought to be 
room to exhibit them properly. This would, we 
believe, be fully provided for, were Mr. Barry’s 
plan carried out in itscompleteform. At present 
economically-minded members of the Government 
might bave a logical basis for decrying the pur- 
chase of sculpture, because there is no place to 
put it. The * Hylas” group of Gibson is quite 
lost in its position in the little lobby between 
two of the rooms; we hope that, at least, some 
better place is to be found for it ; at the time of 
our visit it stood in the old corner. 
We have, some time previously, given details 
as to the fireproof construction adopted in the 
,building *; beyond this there is not much in the 
practical part of the work to call for special re- 
mark. In the floor below the galleries there is 
plenty of accommodation in the shape of lava- 
tories, &c., for students attending the gallery on 
stadying days; the rest of the floor is mainly 
occupied by offices and residential rooms. 
A considerable space in the basement appears 
to be not yet appropriated for any special 
purpose. A lift is provided for raising pic- 
tures, brought in at an entrance arranged 
for that purpose, to the gallery level. While 
referring to the ical part of the work, we 
may here mention (though we heve given the 
names before) that the contractor for the work 
was Mr. G. W. Booth, of Gosport and London, 
and that it was carried ont under the immediate 
superintendence of Mr. Roome, as clerk of works. 
The architect, we need hardly remind our readers, 
is Mr. E. M. Barry, who was appointed in 1868. 
As to the re-arrangement of the pictures, the 
new combinations brought ont, the effect upon 
various works of their new light and new posi- 
tion, and ihe characteristics of the new works 
(the Wynn-Ellis collection) which have not yet 
been publicly seen, there may be something of 
interest to remark upon when the details of the 
hanging arrangements are fically carried out. 
At present we will only mention the general 
claseification of schools which has been adopted. 
We may premise, in regard to this part of the 
subject, that considerable difficulty has been ex. 
perienced in coming to anything like a system 
of classification, from the fact of the size of the 
apartments not necessarily fitting in with the 
precise space required for pictures of a special 
family, artistically or nationally. This, of 
course, is an inevitable difficulty in a case of this 
kind, because even if the rooms had been built 
for the pictures now in hand, a few new pur- 
chases would have disturbed the arrangements. 
As far as we can gather, the authorities over the 


_* In vol. xxxi. of the Builder, page 619, some informa. 
tion on this point, and on the general question of the 
advisability of wood or tile flooring for pictare-galleries, 
will be found. The letter was recommended good 





pictures at the National Gallery would have 
preferred a succession of smaller rooms rather 
than the two long galleries, as it would then be 
more easy to break the pictures up into groups, 
connected by national or chronological relations, 
or by similarity of style and school, each of 
which could have been fitted to one room, so as 
to make that room the tation of a 
division of the subject. The difficulty of the 
long room is illustrated in placing the works of 
the Italian painters in the north gallery. This 
gallery does not suggest, in its architectural 
treatment, any possibility of demarcation of the 
various Italian schools, or of 

periods, The only alternative is to mass the 


arrange the pictures in a general 

order, from one end of the room to the other. 
Bat the unity of even this general classification 
is interfered with, because the room is just 
not large enough for the whole series of Italian 
paintings; and the most important of the earlier 
works, including the specimens of Giotto and 
0 have to be placed quite apart in the 
south vestibule, instead of heading the iine of 
i who may be said to have descended 
from them. The endeavour is evidently being 
made to keep the arrangement of the whole 
works as systematic as possible; an en- 
deavour which is again interfered with, on 
the other hand, by the terms of special be. 
quests, which must be collected in one room. 
However, the classification is briefly this: 
entering by the left-hand staircase (the old 
National Gallery entrance), the visiter will find 
in the vestibule certain works of the English 
school, and in the room immediately adjacent, 
where formerly bung the Angelicos and the 
specimens of Signorelli and Botticelli, he will 
find the collected studies of Tarner, te whieh 
this room is now devoted. Passing through west- 
ward, he will find the two old Turner rooms 
devoted to the miscellaneous works of the 
English school, and the old English room,—the 
farthest room westward,—occupied bythe Vernon 
Collection. Returning eastward throngh the 
Turner studies room, we find the long room, for- 
merly devoted to the leading Italian pictures, 
now occupied by the Tarner pictures. The small 
room eastward of it, and the vestibule at the top 
of the east staircase (the old Michelangelo and 
Mantegna room) are devoted to some of the 
older works of the English school. The next 
room retains some of the same works which it 
previously held,—the Poussins and Ciandes, &co, 
The room beyond it, where the Veel collection 
bung, is occupied by later Italian painters, and 
the extreme east room by the Wynn-Ellis be- 
quest: thus the earliest and latest of the be. 
queathed collections occupy the two correspond. 
ing rooms at opposite ends of the suite. Return- 
ing to the Claude-room, we find on the north of 
it, as mentioned, the breaking through into the 
new building; and the southern arm of the cross, 
or the south vestibule, is ocezpied by the works 
of the Spanish school. The west vestibule, as 
we noticed just now, contains some of the earlier 
Italian paintings; the north vestibule contains 
the works that were in what is now the east 
entrance vestibule,—the Michelangelo and the 
small Raffaelles, and others,—which are con. 
sidered as thereby grouped with tke main Italian 
school in the North Gallery, te which this chamber 
leads. In the east vestibule are hung the Peel 
pictures, and through that we may proceed into 
the long east gallery, which is occupied by the 
large pictures of the Flemish and Dutch schools 
chiefly. The door at the north end of this room 
gives access to the octegon room at the angle, 
which is occupied by the early Venetian and 
Umbrian pictures, which, being rather extra. 
neous to the central development of Italian art, 
are not so ill placed apart from the main Italian 
room, or North Gallery. This latter we enter 
from the octagon room, and have then made the 
circuit, and return to the centre octagon through 
the door in the side of the north room. 

We have thus given the general bearings of 
the new disposition of the pictures, the results 
of which, more in detail, we may take oppor. 
tanity to glance at when the arrangements are 
finally completed ; which will also be the best 
opportunity for forming a judgment as to the 
success of the lighting in the new galleries, 








North Bierley (Bradford).—At a recent 
meeting of the Local Board, Mr. H. Oliver 
Smith, of Oxford, was unanimously elected 





on 
authority, to the Government, but it was decided to 
adhere to the original contract for oak flooring. 


engineer and surveyor. The Board are about to 
carry out extensive drainage and other works. 


whole collection as “the Italian sebools,” and | nothing 





THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION.—A LAST 
LOOK ROUND. 

In resuming and concluding our notice of this 
remarkable Exhibition, it may be as well to 
point out the foreign models of especial interest 
to the British competitors. But it might be un. 


fair to do this without a distinct acknowledg. 


ment of the classes against which, in a particular 
department, oar Continental rivals had to con. 
tend. The classes we refer to, and which, during 
our visit, attracted a high degree of scientific, 
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to sani principles 4 * 
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of warders’ quarters at Wormwood Scrubs, the 
improved accommodation for détenus and officials 
at police-stations, and so forth. It was gratify. 
ing, of course, to note the overwhelming admi- 
ration bestowed upon the Thames Embankment 
and the Holborn Viaduct; but it is still more 
instructive to observe of what kind are the 
foreign monuments—since monuments they have 
been from the hour of their completion—which 
py er rsa, mecani against these. In 
the first instance, however, it should be clearly 
understood that such works come distinctly 
within the scope of the Exhibition, as one for 


not essential, to the health of a great city ; 
this is undoubtedly true, as bas been demon- 
strated in Holland over and over again. They 
bave awakened to — —_ 
another subject which, repulsive —_ 
appear, will _ by tens of thousands of persons, 
be regarded as more so than the facts which 
have called its discussion forth. The Royal 
Administration of Railroads in Hanover have 
collected a series of reports on the latrinaries at 
railway-stations in Germany, and nobody who 
has travelled on the Continent can ssy that such 
a reprobation of dirt, indecency, an 
tion was not required. Details are unnecessary ; 
but every highway-and.byway tourist will 
the value of the new system proposed. It 
be said of the model hospitals from all 
in a group, that they in most instances, illus- 
trate an i uity of idea, the practical 
cation of which remains to be judged by the 
light of experience, while, in others, —French, 
Belgian, German, and Italian,—the i 
tion is already complete, though in al 
sentiment of humanity and the recognition 
scientific necessities are most honourably con- 
spicuous. Naturally the amateur genius intrudes 
itself into this as it does into all other classes ; 
but it is everywhere harmless, and might possibly 
in due time supply a suggestion when one was 
wanted. If without inordinateness, any countries 
were selected as peculiarly ted in this 
department, England, France, North Germany, 
and Belgium would assuredly take the lead, 
although Rassia, the Northern States, and Swit- 
zerland are not far behind them, leaving Italy, 
Spain, and South Germany disgracefully in their 
rear. 

Next to treatment of the sick follows naturally 
that of the wounded; but with this it is hardly 
our province to deal, except im so far as they 
are hospital patients; nor ia it our 
to disenss the dispoeal of the dead, unless 
to indicate the strange number and variety of 
proposals for mortuaries, 
cemeteries, tombs, family graves, and 
which crowd upon the sight at this 
“ Health and Safety.” Saffice, that a 
and a somewhat enlightened view is 
practical men of these questions, which 
possibly result in the of 
theory, thongh at present little is 
respect of this topic at B beyond 
and confusion. Frhat the dead have 
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FICTILE IVORIES AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 
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nor Holland ever did so, t i 

both are, and the latter upon “well. | mustextend b onegreat class | specimen number has 

regulated inundations.” France is soarcely under has to be held in view; the provision of sanitary | critical comments ‘Sppended to it, and about 
ideri choles Ger the intusisionsyant, contoquantiny st 150 pages in addition are devoted to a descrip. 

Paris has since abandoned the thought of | the comparatively poor. The Germans , | tion of the original ivories existing in Continental 


museums and collections, the inspection of which 


havea scheme from Dusseldorf to avoid | benevolent, and not quite 
the pollation of the Rhine; nothing, under the | capable of description unless drawings or models | nature of the process of producing what are 
same heading, from Austria or Hungary ; and a them. We have, however, perhaps, | here called “ fictile ote we can ta 

from Mr. Westwood’s preface, 


then pressed carefully on to the original 


applied with a camel-hair brush. When 
nai Gietaitbameeinte Uhl amataity teem the 
ivory, and as the wax in the composition gives it 
@ certain degree of elasticity, this may with 
proper care be done, even in the case of deeply- 
cut ivories, without any injury to the latter; at 
i that such injury ie “‘ very rare 
we may admit that in that case the 

Sclisitenkapetimandnenngiat 
for, as far as public interests are concerned, 
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: nap ree om stream. In the aniiien. 
are, ¢ 6 it may justly be termed, of this magnificent 

system—this cloaca maxima, if the term has not 
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enpocially wi 
regard to the railway models exhibited. ‘ With 
the London Builder,” says the Echo du Parle. 
ment, ‘‘ we agree that the essential poi 


points are,— | the gutta-percha matrix, so that each subsequent 
safety, celerity, comfort (including cleanliness), 
signals, stations, 


cast may be as fresh as the first one. 


* We **the majority,” as the whole of the obj 

do not appear to be in this situation, and i 
one of the few faults that can be found with the practical 
management of the Museum, that there is often not a suffi - 
ciently distinct localising of certain classes of objecta, so 
ee ee Pes where to goforthem. It 
seems to be ee ee eee 
most striking specimens of a particular art from the rest, 
and place them in some special position in the building, 
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sanitary 
ideas, of Earope.” It may be that no such apology 
was needed. Whether necessary or not, however, 


. such 
it telis of a history which has no precedent and | the most important specimens referred to, and must 


hitting upon them by chance; for it is 








of I need | may never have a successor. ned i “colt a ; 
uot restrain a nearer and more view faformasion os t their localis . ‘hove looked ta vein, 
of the subject, in this special as it stands. Soares Pohaginees of inet 
viaducts, drainage, et hoc| Paving.—The tender of the Brunswick Rook | [ave woticed the came irregularity in the dispoeition of 
genus omne, to the bird’ Asphalt Paving Company has been accepted for | articles ts ; furnitare, ance. As 
of the eu ae here exhibited, there | paving the following streets for the Plametead | the real value of eee Dee Se any. 
are other d interests represented ; thus, | Board of Worke, viz., Marischal-road, Douglas: | Sime type, ant included im the some special ectaloges, 
model dwellings for railway officials at road, Clarendon-road, Handen-road, and Len -am- choad be sigesousty teopt ; and if the catalogues 
similar projects for the mechanics at | road. The names of the roads previously paved are | ech contained a note of the whereabouts of the particular 
the great and famous works of Bodelechwing, and | Leyland-road, Hastdown Park-road, St. Stephen's. = ape ng a taal ae nel 
a dozen miscellanies, the like of these, road, St. Stephen’s-terrace, Belmovt-road, Gran. | + A descriptive Catalogue of the Fietile Ivories in the 
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The casts produced by this method are, con- 
sidered as casts, remarkably sharp, clear, and 
minute in detail, though of course it must | 
obvious that impressions produced in a material 
which is (purposely) semi-ductile even when 
hardened, and from which again a second electro- 

mould is made, and in which undercutting 
has to be done by band atterwends con onveny 
be relied on for the minutest accuracy, thoug 
they may succeed in giving the character and 
style of the original completely, except in regard 
to that expression of the tool, so to speak, which 
casting can never really reproduce. But when 
it is claimed for these caste that they are in 
appearance almost equal to, and liable to be 
mistaken for, the originals, we must respectfully 
decline toendorse the statement. The author of 
the catalogue declares that “when properly 
made and carefully coloured by hand from the 
originals, it is next to impossible to distinguish 
one of these caste from the original,” and he 
declares that his own copy of a celebrated 
specimen in the British Museum, treated thus, 
took in Dr. Waagen, who would scarcely be- 
lieve that the specimen was not an original 
ivory. We ventureto think that there is a little 
exaggeration here. At all events, taking the 
specimens at South Kensington, how any one 
could pretend to say these could by any possi- 
bility be mistaken for ivory, or be even said to 
resemble ivory, we do not understand ; nor how 
such a statement could be allowed to find place 
inan official catalogue. They have neither the 
colour, the sharpness, nor (of course) the sur- 
face lustre of ivory, and to examine them with 
this idea in the mind, that they are meant as 
imitations of ivory, is almost a shock to the 
senses. That is why we objected to the term 
“fictile ivories.” They are as different from 
ivory as chalk from cheese, and no such claim 
ought to have been put forward for them. In 
other respects, there is no doubt that the colleo- 
tion is one of great historical and artistic interest 
as far as the natare and style of the specimens 
are concerned, and that in many respects it isan 
advantage to study reproductions which give as 
nearly as possible the actual sinkings and relief 
of the design, instead of the mere effect, as a 
photograph would. Only, do not let the public 
be deluded into a belief that they are studying 
what is, for art purposes, as good as the original. 

The remarkable point in this fictile collection 
is the amount of Byzantine and Early Christian 
work which it represents, and of which the 
former class in particular includes work not only 
remarkably interesting historically, in regard to 
style and feeling, but remarkable for its artistic 
power and effectiveness, in spite of the technical 
defects of the period. This class of work 
forcibly illustrates what was observed in these 
columns in our notice of Mr. Maskell’s ‘“‘ Hand. 
book” before referred to, that the real and 
effective use of ivory in the carver’s art is not in 
the production of statuettes, but in small reliefs 
and in work of what may be termed the cameo 
style. Ivory statuettes tend to look only like 
miniature copies of statues,—toys, in fact, But 
for small compositions in relief, in which figure 
subjects are combined with delicate ornamental 
detail, it is a perfect material. Its hard 
texture and durability allow of the minntest 
detail, and its surface, with almost a natural 
polish and a remitraneparent character, is pre- 
cisely suited to give expression to a class of work 
which is the link between sculpture and orna- 
mental art ; and we cannot but remark, in looking 
at the numerous casts of Byzantine examples of 
early centuries here (sixth and seventh chiefly), 
what a true instinct is exhibited in the flat style 
of carving employed,—flat, but, nevertheless, in 
tolerably deep relief. What we mean is that, 
while the interspaces between the figures are 
sufficiently sunk for a powerful effect, the 
figures themselves have rather a flat section, and 
always seem toleave as much as possible of the 
original flat surface of the ivory incorporated in 
the figure. This is far more in accordance with 
the nature of the material than the high 
relief of the pretty subjects, for instance, by 

Fiammingo, of children playing, which approach 
sculpture in their treatment. Ivory is more or 
jess a laminated rather than a crystalline sub. 
stance, not bearing very heavy usage in cutting, 
and capable, as one of its most marked charac. 
teristics, of a lustre of surface which shows itself 
to most advantage in flat treatment, and which, 
in fact, is apt, in more rounded relief, to produce 
false lights interfering with the effect of the 
modelling. The Byzantine work is, uf course, 
naive and childlike in regard to the treatment 
of the figure, but this is far less felt as a draw. 





back in these small semi- ornamental pro- 
ductions than it would be in work assimi- 


be | lated more closely to sculpture proper; and 


the decorative effect of — er ur angen 
in regard to accessory details, is rather im- 
proved than otherwise by the slight stiffness 
and conventionality of siyle,—what we now 
regard as conventionality, though possibly not 
so intended originally. A very fine instance is 
the equare plaque with a sunk panel (’55—27) of 
the Saviour in the act of benediction, with a 
cruciform nimbus forming a decorative back- 
ground, and the long flowing hair beautifully 
treated. This is a piece of tenth-cen work ; 
but other much earlier specimens are admirable 
in their way. Among the Byzantine objects 
should be noticed the very curious “ twelve 
small plaques” (’58—242) described in the 
catalogue as “portions of a large Byzantine 
casket made up of small plaques separated 
by bars, composed of small circles, containing 
elegant roses, and occasionally with side faces of 
@ very negro character. The plaques contain 
representations of single classical figures, gene- 
rally in energetic attitudes.” The work is 
tenth or eleventh century, and the directness 
and force of action in the small figures is 
remarkable, as well as the decorative effect of 
the whole. The “Back of the Cover of the 
Psalter of Princess Melisenda,” photographed 
page 73 of the catalogue, and of early twelfth. 
century date, is a fine piece of Byzantine work; 
the very elegant border ornament shows a 
singular mixtare of Classic and Gothio feeling, 
a characteristic even more marked and peculiar 
in the foliage ornament in the upper panel of 
the book-cover from St. Gall, of the ninth 
century (’65—104, photographed page 120 in 
catalogue). It is curious to compare the before- 
mentioned “ Princess Melisenda” design, how- 
ever, with the Russo.Greek saucer of the seven- 
teenth century ('73—56, and page 99), in which, 
except for their better preservation, the figures 
seem absolutely of the same school, and scarcely 
show the slightest advance in freedom and 
power ; a striking instance of the intensely con- 
servative nature of the religious art of the Greek 
Charch. 
Among the earlier productions are included 
some which, thongh coming under the head of 
“Classic” in the catalogue, have really more 
affinity in style and treatment with the Byzantine 
than with what we are generally accustomed to 
call Classic. A typical specimen of what we 
mean is the beautiful “portion of leaf of a 
diptych” (‘58—7), described as Roman of the 
sixth century, the original being in the Brera, 
Milan. This is part of a “consular diptych,” 
representing what one might be disposed to call 
a very ecclesiastical -looking consal, and the 
uasi-Gothic impression is further carried out 
by the treatment of the drapery with a small 
diaper worked on it, in most delicate and minute 
detail. Among other specially suggestive speci- 
mens are some of those classed as “ North 
Italian” work, which in another date and ina 
somewhat different manner represent the same 
kind of blending of Classic and Gothlo feeling 
which we notice in some of the Byzantine work. 
The English work seems to us to be distinguished 
from the rest by a great want of style, an un- 
couathness quite different from the artistic naiveté 
of the Byzantine work. 

The traces of architectural design in some of 
the examples are not without interest. In one 
of the earlier French specimens (’58—13), a 
book-cover, the spandrels above the figure-sub- 
jects are occupied witha pile of buildings of 
most uncouth and un-Euro shapes, remind. 
ing one more of Indian “ Raths” than anything 
else. In the bas-relief of “ Christ disputing with 
the Doctors,” ("73—92), a piece of pra-Gothic 
German work of the tenth century, the temple 
is represented by a roof on colamns and arches, 
the arch over the principal group being length. 
ened out, however, into a segmental one of 
hardly stable shape, to suit the proportions of 
the composition; the next arch to it is narrow 


with the treatment of the roof, appears to be an 
attempt at perspective. The English ivories seem 
more true and realistic in thsir treatment of 
architectural adjuncts. In the small bas-relief 
(’58—228) representing the muider of Beckett, 
the piece of painted wall-arcading behind, with 
its crocketed label, is sufficiently made out to 
lead one to be pretty sure that it cannot be 
twelfth-century work ; it is described as “ twelfth 
or thirteenth century” in the catalogue. A 
curious piece of architectural scenery is shown 





and stilted in a manner which, in conjunction | from 
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“Nativity” and “Presentation,” which take 
place under straight pieces of tiled roof, sup. 
ported on rather long thin columns, of which it 
is difficult to say whether they are more like 
reminiscences of the Classic column or anticipa. 
tions of the Gothic shaft. The piece is called 
“‘Carlovingian, or late Anglo-Saxon”; to our 

the architectural detail is against the 
latter idea, for the shafts resemble nothing in 
known Anglo-Saxon work, still less the foliated 
border. In the e i representation of 
the Nativity (’73--112, ph hed page 158), 
Mary and Joseph eit in the midst of an enclosure, 
the features which are evidently taken from 
the Medisval Feudal castle, with castellated 
walls and towers at the angles; this evidently 
represents the town of Bethlehem, as outside are 
the shepherds with their flock; angels of a re. 
markably childish type of conception appear ia 
different parts of the design ; in the midst of the 
enclosure stands the manger, half-like a cradle 
in shape, but with a kind of rack above, through 
which are poked the heads of two specimens of 
cattle whose bodies are not accounted for. In 
the sky is the star, looking rather like a rosette 
stuck on the surface of the background. This 
curious piece is German, and assigned to the 
eleventh or twelfth century. Among the early 
Christian productions is one representing the 
women at the sepulchre ('58—179, photographed 
page 44), in which the representation of the 
sepulchre presents singular combination of 
architectural structures of totally different scale 
and style; the lower part of the structure, the 
nats ts itself, being distinctly Roman archi. 
tecture, with the conventional lion’s head and 
ring on the centre of one of the doors which have 
been burst open; the capitals are of an Early 
Romanesque type, looking more Romanesque and 
less Roman in consequence of the obliteration or 
omission of minute detail in the foliation of the 
cap. Baton the flat top of this tomb stands a cir. 
cular building of jointed masonry in small stones, 
with circular-headed windows and pointed roof, 
and without a trace of Classic detail about it; it 
recals such a building as the Baptistery of Nocera, 
only without the aisle. Probably it has some 
symbolic meaning ; but the combination of these 
two not only in one scene, but almost in one 
structure, is very curiousand unusual. Skipping 
from ancient to comparatively modern work, we 
may just revert, in connexion with this archi. 
tectural part of the subject, tothe Russo. Byzantine 
tablet of the sixteenth century (photographed 
page 101), in which the characteristics of Russian 
ecclesiastical architecture are elaborately shown 
in the background, with the most happy disregard 
of perspective and perpendicular, and on the 
whole considerably more clumsy in execution 
than the Early Christian work previously men- 
tioned. 

Although a little too much has in one sense 
been claimed for the fictile ivories, they are well 
worth attention, very interesting and very 
instructive as to art history, and will certainly 
be rendered more so by the publication of this 
fall and admirably got-up, and, let us add (a very 
important point), thoroughly indexed catalogue. 
Whether these books would not have been more 
practically usefal had they been ina smaller and 
more compact form may bea question. Few 
are likely to study the objects on the spot with 
so heavy a volume in the hand; but as a book of 
reference it is unexceptionable. 


Dorset Natural History Society and 
Antiquarian Field Club.--This society lately 
visited Portesham and Abbotsbury. The route 
taken was through the village of Nottington. The 
first halt was made at Portesham, About half a 
mile from the church stands the cromlech or 
Druid’s altar, and this proved a source of great 
interest. This cromlech is locally known as the 
** Hellstone,” and has been restored as far as 
possible to its original condition by Mr. Manfield. 
This remnant of antiquity is composed of nine 
erect stones, which support a large oval stone, 
horizontally placed, at an elevation of about 6 ft. 
theground. This stone measures 10 ft. 6 in. 
by 6 ft., and is about 2 ft. in thickness. All are 
in a rough state except the under-part of the 
horizontal stone, which seems to have been rudely 
chiselled. The tradition connected with these 
stones is that which obtains in many other 
places—that the devil flang them from Portland 
whilst he was playing quoite. At Abbotsbury, 
St. Catherine’s Chapel was visited. After the 
party had finished their researches dinner was 
provided at the Ship Hotel, the president of the 











in one of the plaques, numbered ’58—291, the | chair. 


Association, Mr. Mansel-Pleydell, being in the 
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THE COLLEGE OF INDIAN ENGINEERS. 


Evoven is known in this country of tae Indian 
Empire to prevent cultivated men, who have 
never set foot in it, from attempting to judge its 
system of government according to any home 
standard or Karopean method of comparison, 
for those who dive into history cannot find any 
parallel to the English domination. The Romans 
in Gaul, and afterwards in Britain, began their 
work amongst peoples, or rather tribes, 
of rude forms of language and religion, and to 
whom the refined arts were unknown. The 
English go to India, not as colonists to found a 
new empire, but as conquerors to rule an old 
one. Their mission is to acqaire the languages, 
respect the codes of morality, and utilise the 
traditions and inherited genius of the conquered. 
Bat, unfortunately, the interest which the ma- 
jority who compose the Departments of India 
feel in the country is rather that of specalators 
in short leases than of investors in freehold pro- 
perty. Their sentiment of patriotism is expended 
in love, not of the country to which they have 
migrated, bat of that which they have left. 
Their aspiration is to achieve jast enough success 
to enable them to retarn at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. An Indian civilian’s ambition—which, 
to a stranger visiting him at the Residency of 
some tributary State, might well appear to be 
boundless—is often confined to a seat in Parlia- 
ment at home. The commander of an army 
which holds in subjection 200 millions of people 
is not unwilling to exchange his splendid respon- 
sibility for the charge of a fortress on the 
Mediterranean ; nor is it to the interest of the 
governors — however it might accrae to the 
advantage of the governed—to prolong indi. 
vidual service in India. Great as are the re- 
wards of meritorious officers, they must neces. 
sarily be of short duration. It would not be 
desirable, even were it possible, to keep a really 
great man there, always at his work. Indeed, 
Cicero's advice to Coclius to “ cling to the city,” 
and that “all employment abroad . . . is obscure 
and petty for those who have abilities to make 
them famous at Rome,” is only too readily 
accepted by Eaglishmen, in spite of the national 
character for migration. A system, therefore, 
which favours a continual and ever-changing 
supply of steady, well-to-do mediocrity has been 
found in India to prodace the most usefal results. 
Such are obtained by the departmental system. 
Thereby persevering dulness is often made to 
serve the State as effectually as genius, even 
though brilliant, or culture, even of a high 
order. In principle it is, perhaps, exclusively 
Anglo-Saxon, and its force is acquired from 
the possibility of always applying to it the 
proverb, “ While there is life there is hope.” Nor 
is its worth unsupported by historical evidence. 
Louis XIV. was a far greater sovereign than any 
of his Eaglish contemporaries, bat there is still 
a monarch on the throne of this country. In 
the reigns of Akbar and of Sbib-Jebin, better and 
grander buildings were erected in North-Western 
India than by Englishmen, of their time, in 
England. But at the present moment, to the 
descendants of the latter alone remains the 
power of enriching with works of architecture 
both England and India. That that power has 
been often signally misapplied in the latter 
country none will ventare todevy. But to judge 
from public criticism and professional doctrine, it 
has not been successfally applied even in Eagland 
since the sixteenth century. Yet the Govern. 
ment has introduced into India something of the 
order and discipline under which the trade cor. 
porations worked in Eogland in the Middle Ages. 
As there were then grades of masons and car. 
penters in the one country, so there are now 
grades of engineers in the other. The Indian 
Department of Pablic Works, properly ordered, 
and haviog all its members properly instructed, 
ought to resemble a grand fraternity similar to 
those of mediwval Earope. Really, under the 
pecnliar circumstances of English rule in the 
East, we see no reason why eventually the men 
from Coopers Hill should not do for India what 
the men from Cluny did for this island at an 
earlier epoch. It is merely a question of time, 
of right direction, and of mutual patience. 

The original English settlers in India—and 
they were worthy to be called settlers then— 
although they went ostensibly for purposes of 
trade, were compelled at times, in the interest 
of legitimate business, to transform their count. 
ing- houses into gaard-rooms, and exchange a load 
of samples for a knapsack. Their agents and 
agsistante were less bagmen than sporting and 
military characters. Fresh conquests added 





territory, which had to ba guarded by more 
soldiers. The object of fighting being to over- 
come adversaries, and the object of attacking an 
enemy’s position being to take it, our soldiers, 
whether amateur or professional, were so far 
practical as to sacrifice everything to the attain- 
ment of their end. They did not hesitate to 


occupy Benires lest in so doing they should | Bengal 


injare a Monkey Temple of either Dravidian, 
Chalukyan, or any other division of Hinda 
peculiarity or style. The military engineer who 
converted the fragment of a Biddhist hit into a 
roller might have shocked Plato, but he would 
have been commended by Bacon. The arte of 
peace—when it appeared for a time—had neces- 
sarily to be done by that portion of the army 
which devoted itself to scientific and technical 
subjects. Men who had surveyed the site of an 
encampment were called upon to plan a barrack 
and a hospital, and to superintend the execation 
of both. As the tide of conquest spread, until 
at length it covered the greater part of the 
peninsula, to these soldiers were delegated tasks 
in which, under similar circametances, probably 
the most accomplished men in Europe would 
also have failed. But some of the earlier 
buildiogs erected by these soldiers were not 
unworthy examples of architectare, as it was 
then understood and practised in Earope. A 
Frenchman—General Martin—who died in 1800, 
founded and built at Luckuow a truly excellent 
edifice in brick and stucco, quite as good as the 
majority of chiteaux which sprang up io France 
towards the close of the last century. Indeed, 
the Martiniére, the ruins of Dilkiisha, and of 
other mansions in and around Lucknow, betray 
extraordinary talent on the part of the amateurs 
who built them, and who, if they did obtain 
designs from Europe, were certainly compelled 
to carry them out unaided and in their own 
fashion. Colleges, churches, governors’ houses, all 
sorts of public buildings, fell within the province 
of the over-weighted military engineer. At last, 
after people at home had begun to discover their 
own shortcomings in the matter of architectare, 
the English in India awoke to the realisation of a 
similarly unpleasant fact. Meantime the natives 
had learned enough of the French and English 
adaptations of Italian architecture to caricature 
both at Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and afterwards at 
Lacknow. In Europe railways had made the 
grand tour. Similar means of communication 
were planned for the great Indian highways. 
Bat not before the Matiny had been suppressed 
was the Eaglish power consolidated by the intro- 
duction of thelocomotive, Thereturn of order and 
tranquillity was the sequel for laying down iron 
rails, and with the utmost possiblespeed. Engi- 
neers were urged to go to India. Auybody who 
knew anything about bricks and mortar, who 
had traced plans in an architect’s office, or helped 
to make a builder's estimate,—and who managed 
to get as far as Calcutta or Bombay,—was 
snatched up for the work. As the different 
lines approached completion many of these 
European assistants sought other employment, 
and sometimes even were invited to enter the 
Department of Pablic Works. Ten years ago, of 
the 600 officers, both military and civil, who 
helped to compose it, perhaps some of the best 
—and undoubtedly also some of the worst—had 
come from the railway works ; and at the present 
hour many of them hold important poste in the 
Department, which now numbers more than 
1,200 persons. 

It is not too much to assert that, at one time, 
any Earopean who possessed a superficial ac- 
quaintance with buildings of the most primitive 
kind was deemed, if not a welcome, at least a 
necessary, addition to the Indian Department of 
Pablic Works. Nor was the attention of the 
Government either in India or at home seriously 
attracted to the sabject until certain buildings 
which had been erected in various parts of the 
country were condemned by special commis- 
sioners, sometimes as faulty structures, some- 
times as totally unfit for habitation. Then every 
indncement was placed in the way of competent 
Englishmen to take engineering service in India ; 
but with little if any success. Men who were 
worth anything at all would not consent to act 
under the thumb of military engineers. Although 
alterations were made in the discipline of the 
Department, rules and arrangements modified, 
opportunities of leave increased, and the position 
of civil engineers generally improved, it was still 
next to impossible to obtain usefal candidates. 
Although every inducement was offered to edu- 
cated young men to present themselves for 
examination in Eogland, hardly five out of fifty 
annually invited were deemed eligible. At last 





















a happy thought seized upon the Government of 
the day. They were training boys for the navy 
with increasing success, why not prepare men 
for an examination which bat a fraction of the 
few who presented themselves were able to pass ? 


A scheme for founding an engineering college 


was set on foot. A distinguished officer of the 
Engineers had just arrived in England. 
He had held a high appointment for several 


years in the Department at Calcatta, and had 


written-a book on “Indian Polity.” No better 
president of such a college could be found than 
Colonel George Chesney. Of course, it was in- 


evitable that both the college itself and the 


suggested scheme of education should find plau- 
sible opponents. As soon as the Government 
had taken effectual steps to ensure suitable re- 
craits for the Indian Eagineering Service, instead 
of a batch of unsuitable applicants, it was felt 
that a species of monopoly was being created. 
The couacils of King’s College and University 
College protested against the scheme as mis- 
chievous and mistaken. They claimed the right 
of preparing young civil engineers for India, 
some of whom could not pass the necessary 
examination, as experience had too often shown ; 
while others, who could perhaps have passed, 
woald not go to India. An agitation took place 
in the press, and then in Parliament, of which 
it is needless now totreat. Saffice it that, at 
the present moment, the college is in fall work. 
ing order. The Indian Department of Pablic 
Works is being recruited with young men of good 
social position, and some technical education and 
special training. Far from creating a new 
monopoly, it allays the inconveniences of a long. 

ing abuse; and our satisfaction at the re- 
sults attained at Coopers Hill is only tinged 
with a little regret that the first rative 
step in professional education should have been 
taken, not by architects, but by engineers, and 
under Government influence withal. 

The code of honoar to which the military man, 
perbaps sometimes with a little affectation, 
subscribes, finds similar acknowledgment 
amongst the covenanted members of the other 
services. Esprit-de-corps would have prevented 
any public appreciation of administrative abuse ; 
and it is probably due to uncovenanted civil 
engineers, and to outeiders temporarily classed 
in it, that we in Eaglaod have been enabled to 
learn what little we know about the Iadian 
Department of Pablic Works. A member of it 
is a portion of a vast machine which must 
work according to set rules, any ove part of 
it attempting to do more or lees than it is 
required to do causing a disturbance of the 
machinery. To try to surpass a colleague 
is to infringe the code, if not of hoaour, at 
least of good fellowship. The responsibility 
of ill-doing, technically considered, and the credit 
of a good work, is no one member's prerogative. 
Discipline alone suffices to prevent the utterance 
of complaint or expression of regret at being 
ordered to quit, while still unfinished, a bridge 
or a building with which any engineer may have 
sought to identify himself. Yet, if such a state 
of things appear strange to the freer and more 
commercial member of a profession, there is 
still the medisval precedent of Western Europe. 
The authorship of charches, cathedrals, and 
public buildings erected in this country during 
the Middle Ages is merged ia a mass of work. 
men of many grades, superintended by authority 
which hag left few individual records of exist- 
evce. The works, however, these apparently. 
irresponsible corporations execated are now 
models upon which the responsible architect of 
to-day bases his projects and designe ; and the 
modern custom is to pat an architect, often 
better educated than ali those he saperiatends, 
at the head, aad render him responsible for the 
proper execution of the whole. This system, 
althoagh it is often successful in France, and 
sometimes in Eagland, is utterly impracticable 
in British India. There, to speak roundly, the 
officer of Public Works must be his own archi- 
tect for the design; his own builder for the 
execution of it; his own engineer to calculate 
the weight and resistance of materials ; and his 
own surveyor to measure and valae them. He 
has no libraries in which to study, no authorities 
to consalt, no Earopean precedentsof any value to 
apply. He is generally next to alone in a crowd of 
all classes of natives; and often after he has 
spent time and labour over the pending solution 
of some local difficulty, he is ordered to start on 
another job or errand, and transferred to a 
station 100, 500, or 1,000 miles away. That ia 
the English and strictly constitutional system of 
providing architecture and architects (engineer- 
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ing and engineers, if you will) for all parts of 
India ; and it is not unlike, as we have already 
repeated, the medisval method. Bat in the 
Middle Ages workmen from the highest to the 
lowest, were in the right groove, and progressed 
init. When the Indian engineer gets into an 
equally right one, he may similarly progress in 
it; and that he has not yet done so shall not 
prevent us from believing his arrival therein to 
be both possible and probable. 

We have supported, from the beginning, the 
Royal Indian Engineering College, because we 
know only too well the difficulties and perplexities 
which now attend young men in their early 
pursuit of knowledge, be it professional, mer- 
cantile, or technical. Not a hundred years ago, 
in order to learn the mysteries of a profession, 
of commerce, or of a trade, a young man was 
apprenticed for a term of seven years to some 
citizen of reputation and experience. He was 
admitted a member of his master’s household, 
and his parents or guardians paid for his board 
and education. He grew up to feel an interest 
in his master’s affairs, and perhaps ultimately 
became a partner in the business. Bat, nowadays, 
the world lives so fast and thrives so quickly, 
that men can hardly afford time to be appren- 
ticed. A little “public school,” much boating 
and cricketing, two or at most three years of 
articled clerkship, and then, hey presto! the 
professional man emerges complete! and ready 
at the advent of one client to call himself a 
practitioner. That is the case in England; it 
was doubly the case in India, where, after a 
short “ coached ” examination at home, or a little 
experience as a subordinate on an Indian railway, 
men were forced into practice as architects of 
public works. We have never hesitated to record 
the accumulation of disaster which followed, 
and now we hasten to accept proofs of a change 
for the better. 

The college at Coopers Hill, near Staines, was 
established under order of the Secretary of 
State for India in view to the special education 
of civil engineers exclusively for service in India. 
Admission to the college is obtained by com. 
petitive examination; and that for the present 
year is concluded. All British-born subjects of 
sound constitution, and free from any serious 
physical defects, are admissible. They must not, 
however, be less than seventeen nor more than 
twenty years of age, in July of the year in which 
their preliminary examination takes place; and 
this is held under the orders of the Civil Service 
Commissioners. The required number of can- 
didates is fifty annually. Such of those who 
prefer to pursue their studies privately, else- 
where than at the college, are permitted to do 
so. They have merely to present themselves, 
three years after the first examination, to under- 
go the final test. But if the student prefer to 
enter the college, and follow the course of 
education extending over three years, he has to 
pay an annual charge of 1501.,—in all 4501. 
Shonid his parents represent their inability to 
defray the whole of this charge, payment of a 
part per annum may be deferred, and effected 
by deductions from the past student’s salary 
during the first three years after his admission 
to the Government service. Under this arrange- 
ment the total charge for board, lodging, and 
instruction may be reduced to 901. per annum, 
or 2701. for the entire course. Of the nine terms 
into which the college course is divided, one at 
least must be passed by the student under a civil 
or a mechanical engineer. The fees to such 
engineers are paid by the Secretary of State, and 
an allowance of 58. a day is made to the student 
for lodging money and in lieu of “commons” 
while absent from the college during term time. 
Those fifty candidates selected at the preliminary 
examination,—both those who enter the college 
and those who study elsewhere,—who succeed, 
three years after, in passing the final test of quali. 
fication are immediately appointed to the Indian 
Department of Pablic Works, and given a free 
passage in the most agreeable of all steamers,— 
those of the P. and O.Company. Nine-tenths of 
the fifty are made Assistant Engineers, 2nd grade, 
and receive a salary of 4201. per annum. The re- 
maining one-tenth are made Assistant Engineers, 
3rd grade, with a salary of 3001. per annum. 

At the college the students are distributed in 
sections, containing about fifteen each, under the 
personal charge of a resident instructor or pro- 
fessor selected as tutor by the president. Each 
student occupies a separate room, which is far- 
nished, fuel, light, and attendance being pro. 
vided, he baving his bed-linen and towels to 
provide. His meals aretaken in “ Hall,” and he 
bas to pay extra for wine and beer. There is a 


chapel attached to the college, together with a 
chaplain. Each student has to go through a 
course of exercise in the gymnasium, and also 
of military duties; and to wear an academica! 
dress. 

The subjects of study at the college are, 
mathematics, with the mechanics of engineer- 
ing; the theory and practice of construction ; 
elementary principles of architectural design ; 
surveying ; mechanical drawing and descriptive 
geometry; chemistry, physics, and geology ; 
Hindisténi and the history and geography of 
India; and accounts. While these are “ obli- 
gatory,” there are others which are ‘‘ optional,” 
but which appear to be simply an extension of 
the former. If we have avy observation to 
make upon the subdivision of study, it is with 
regard to the relative computation seemingly 
attached to each by the number of marks 
allotted. Thus, while “ descriptive engineering ” 
is valued at forty marke, and “ geometrical 
drawing and estimating” at forty marks, so 
comprehensive a subject as “architecture” is 
limited to eight marks. It is, however, easy 
to perceive that “ descriptive engineering ” com- 
prises little but what in the last century would 
have come under the charge of architects, and a 
great deal which still remains, in Europe at 
least, a part of their special business. 

Bat if we are willing to admit the excellence 
of the college course of study, it is impossible 
not to feel that the preliminary examination 
presided over by the Civil Service Commission 
is redolent of coaching, cramming, and every 
unnataral appliance to force frail humanity in 








that part of it which is worth very little indeed 
until after long and gradual development. That 
examination for this year embraced twelve items, 
the three first of which were compulsory. These 
items were as follow :— 

1. English (composition, history, and lite. 
rature). 
2. Mathematics (pure and mixed). 
3. Latin (translation from and into). 
4. Greek (ditto). 
5. French (translation from and into and 
dictation). 
6. German (ditto). 
7. Inorganic chemistry. 
8. Heat and light. 
9. Electricity and magnetism. 
10. Geology and physical geography. 
11. Mechanical drawing of geometrical figures, 
plane and solid, use and construction of scales, 
perspective. 
12. Freehand (figure and landscape) drawing. 
Although we are unable to give any of the 
particular questions of this year’s preliminary 
examination, that of last year is described in 
the College Calendar of 1875-6, and it seems 
quite as formidable in Jetail as might be sup- 
posed from a general glance at the items of 
this year. It is not improbable that many 
excellent engineers and architects, of great 
practical experience, would have been igno- 
miniously “plucked” had they attempted, 
without long preparation, to answer the pre. 
scribed questions, to translate and re-trans- 
late, to compose and indite, as the candidates 
of last year appear to have done with not lees 
confidence than success! Bacon’s anecdote of 
Themistocles, the Athenian, who desired at a 
feast to touch a lute, said,—‘‘ He could not 
fiddle, but he could make a small town a great 
city,” might happily be submitted with variations 
by these unfortunate candidates to their dilet- 
tants task-masters. That kind of “ fiddling” 
which succeeds by chance at a competitive 
examination, bat which shows in the player 
neither sterling qualities nor special talent, is 
deemed highly valuable by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, to whom an essay by a young 
man, of seventeen years of age, on,— Was 
Hamlet intended by 8 to be really 
mad,” probably offers an infinite deal of amuse- 
ment. We may be ned, however, for 
believing that the most brilliant, refined, 
and varied hypotheses thereon can afford but 
a@ round-about test of qualification for the 
study of bricks and mortar. The power of 
rendering long passages from Cicero, Tacitas, 
Horace, Ovid, and Statias into pure English, or 
of translating one of Cowper’s poems into hexa- 
meters, is an eminent acquisition to the wealthy 
scholar or a well-to-do bookworm. It is any- 


thing but indispensable to an engineer-stndent, 
although we fully admit the educational value of 
Latin ; and for a Competition-wallah to perpetrate 
a classical quotation, under a punkah in Calcutta, 





is not likely to be received with complacency by 
the ladies, even though it escape the sneers of 


the men. These embryo-builders in clay and 
chunam are also invited to translate quotations 
from Homer, Thucydides, and Aischines, or, as 
an agreeable alternative, to render a bit of 
Shakspeare into Greek iambics. It would be 
infinitely better to ask them for a readable 
translation of a fable in Persian, Hindustani, 
or Sanskrit. Such a form of preliminary 
examination as that which the Civil Service 
Commissioners impose upon candidates for mere 
studentry in engineering, is a remnant of last- 
century customs. It is absolutely pedantic ata 
time when no classical author is untranslated ; 
and when the translation is lying open in libraries 
both public and private. Although Tom Jones 
whispered soft hexameters into his Sophia’s 
ear, and Partridge flung scraps of Latin at his 
master, the engineer at his work in India need 
not make the forcible English he often talks to his 
subordinates more than strictly grammatical, — 
at least, for many years to come. 

Happily the study of the Classics is not 
pursued at the college, or, to be more 
correct, it is not prescribed in the college 
course of instruction. But the Marquis of 
Salisbury, at the recent distribution of prizes 
at Coopers Hill, made a pointed allusion to 
one or perhaps two branches of the education 
acquired there by the students. After attempt. 
ing to get just a chip of criticism out of the rose- 
coloured reports delivered by outside examiners, 
he hinted that, although Baddhist and Hindi 
monuments are excellent things to study at the 
proper time and when the mind is sufficiently 
formed to understand them, the many modes 
of combining materials artistically, of planning 
buildings and representing the same upon 
paper—besides correctly estimating the cost 
thereof—are more immediately important for the 
student to practise, if not master, That Indian 
engineers should understand and properly appre- 
ciate all types of Indian architecture is most 
desirable ; but a few weeks’ study of them, filched 
from three years devoted to an infinity of other 
subjects, can only serve to increase the confusion 
which must at times perplex the mind of even 
the most precocious aspirant. 

The magnificent position of the college of 
Indian engineers is perhaps not the least of the 
advantages offered to students able and willing 
to accept them. Celebrated by Denham, the 
spot was afterwards made doubly famous by 
Pope, in his ‘‘ Windsor Forest,” in which he 
implores the “Sacred Nine’’ to bear him to 
“‘where ye muses sport on Cooper’s Hill”; and 
— the uppremeditated although prophetic 
paff :— 

** On Cooper's Hill eternal wreaths shall grow, 

While lasts the mountain, or while Thames shall flow.” 
Certainly no more charming retreat can be 
found than among the thick foliage in which the 
college is partly hidden—with Windsor rising at 
a short dietance, and Runnymede and the river 
beneath. Perhaps, however, the building itself 
is a little incongruous. Originally a villa in the 
occupation of Mr. Albert Grant, who sold it to the 
Government, it was enlarged and transformed 
soon after the purchase. A plan and descrip- 
tion of the college in its present state was 
published in the Builder a little more than five 
years ago* ; and the architect who carried out the 
alterations is Sir Digby Wyatt. We can only 
add with regard tothem that Mr. Grant’s conser- 
vatory is now a “ Theatre” in which lectures are 
delivered, speeches made, and prizes distributed ; 
and we risk no contradiction in asserting that it 
is not fitted for the purpose to which it has been 
roughly adapted. 


i 








THE EXHIBITION AT WREXHAM. 


Erent years ago, an Exhibition of Art and 
Archwology was opened at the little town of 
Ruthin, in Denbighshire, North Wales, with a 
success that surprised its promoters. Bearing 
this in memory, the friends of euch displays hove 
long contemplated a second display of the kind, 
within the limits of the Principality ; but only 
six months have elapsed since the idea took a 
formal shape, when it was proposed that not 
North Wales only, but the border counties,— 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and Shropshire,—should 
be included also. The treasures of art accumu- 
lated in this wealtby quarter of the kingdom 
were familiar to the world; but a desire was felt 
that the public at large should be enabled to 
appreciate them, so far as it was possible in eo 
comparatively isolated atown as Wrexbam. Not 
bat that “ancient Wrexham’ possesses an 








* See vol, xxix. p, 606, 
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“the working-classes,” to promote a taste for 
the higher refinements of life, even among those 
by whom they cannot be otherwise than very 
imperfectly comprehended. Possibly, a more 
practical utility belongs to the decorative 
examples, as applied to manufactures and 
manual industry of other kinds, in which the 
two elements meet; but the pictares are, for 
the nonce, the real treasures of Wrexham, and 
they will constitate the true attraction and 
charm of its three months’ Exhibition. 































































































refreshment-rooms, originally designed to be 
100 ft. in length; bat, in a few details, the first 
outlines have been varied, and in many they are 
not sufficiently complete to be altogether dis- 
tinct. For instance, a glass and corrugated iron 
corridor, iotended for a special display of a 
national type, is not yet finished; but, as usual, 
the choice lay between postponing the opening 
ceremony, which took place last Saturday, and 
allowing it totake place before the workmen had 
left. Referring to the corridor of approach, the 
official description says:—‘This leads into a 
grand central ball and an art gallery, 150 ft. by 
70 ft., fireproof, being, in fact, a saloon of zinc 
plates, with wooden supports and rafters, lighted 
from the roof,”—a doubtfal secarity, it may 
appear to some, ‘‘The industrial annexes are 
quite distinct, and the whole is isolated from 
any surrounding tenements ; hydrants are placed 
in the angles, and firemen are constantly in 
attendance.” There is the usual arrangement 
of dais, orchestra, accessory rooms, offices, and 
so forth, and the decorations are creditable ; 
bat, of course, in so central a position, it was 
impossible for the structure to expand far in any 
direction, and it was unlikely, for many reasons, 
~_ such a gr po should be favourable to the 
. i performance of music,—a matter, however, 
French,—besides a noble array of the English | no great nenainanan aie ite main eee 
— ; and a special cabinet had been | the illustration of archwology and art,—orna- 
, icated to the genius of Richard Wilson, the | namental, plastic, and pictorial. The ornamental 
istinguished Welsh artist, in whom his country-| and antiquarian classes, according to the pro- 
—_ feel a legitimate pride, and after @ separate | gramme sketched by Mr. Chaffers, and to which 
allotment of accommodation had been made,— | considerable importance is deservedly attached, 
-a little reluctantly, it would almost appear, of | are arranged or distributed, so far as was pos- 
modern work, in addition to room for water-|sible,—they are often, of course, composite, — 
colours and etchings,—only one object of the| into material, aud distinguished by epochs, illus- 
projectors was fulfilled. Ia the original plan| trating the great periods,—as Grecian, Roman, 
it was proposed, in emulation of the Leeds pre-| Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Mediwval, and 
cedent, to arrange a special gallery of portraits | Renaissance. Wrexham, as was ite due, takes 
representing the “ Welsh Worthies”’; but, if this} the lead with Roman, British, or Saxon work 
has been done, they are not obtrusively con-| discovered by antiquaries in its own vicinity, 
ueneunetgn many are, no doubt, in miniature. | and the enumeration then rans through a rich 
ae finally remained, in this department, to| and long succession of cabinets :—Ancient glass 
collect views, painted or engraved, of those old | specimens, and some not a little interesting and 
ee structures and lordly castles in|rare; enamels, including Mr. Boyd Baker’s 
bs ich, as is said by Mr. Chaffers, who has had | superb collection, said to be unique, and to two 
. mee of the entire scheme from the beginning, | of which the value of 1,0001. is attributed. Gold 
, a es abounds. These, of course, were the| and silver plate, much of which, representing 
ing classes in the Exhibition, and they are,|the racing triamphs of the Dake of West- 
naturally, the most prominent, filling the largeet | minister’s stud, is rather more gorgeous than 
area, and contributed to, it may be said, from | artistic, —the Pelican Cap from Hawarden; an 
yw smopartans collection in North Wales and | elaborate abundance of brass, bronze, iron, and 
a er counties, Criticism upon the pictures| other metal-work; the arms and armour in- 
themselves would be superflaous, because they | variably conspicuous in tbe halls and castles 
possess a fame as wide as the world itself; and | of North Wales and the Welsh border ; numerous 
it is rather late in the day to pass jadgment | cariosities of bijouterie, some of which are un- 
“pe —- Cuyp, Claude Lorraine, Parme-|questionably foreign manufacture; clocks and 
oo, tabens, Vandyok, Hogarth, Van Oatade, | watches, one of the latter that ticked in the fob 
Jan on Gainsborough, Greuze, Reynolds, or of our first King Charles ; engraved gems, which, 
—_ Tarner himself. But a distinct merit of | notwithstanding the ease with which they may 
the Exhibition is that the several transitions,| be lost, or “conveyed,” have been liberally 
nationalities, and schools of art in Earope are| deposited in the glazed coffers,— so to term 
clearly marked, both in historical sequence and|them, — of the Exhibition; and coins and 
as they show forth the characteristics of different | medals. Some of these might give a hint, 
styles; and here may be perceived the educational | perlaps, to the numismatists of our national 
inflaence aimed at,—an influence generally| Museum. The carvings in wood and ivory are 
exaggerated, and often marred by errors, if | not, for the most part, remarkable ; but in pottery 
not aadacities of opinion, yet one which, it|and porcelain there are fine specimens. The 
may be conceded, does really operate. At all| textile manufacturers are present, with em. 
oe some knowledge upon the subject must | broidery and lace, perfect of quality, if not in 
pba ypeaewit ; and it is a mistake to assume | large profusion, and, with reference to the latter, 
t it concerns the working classes alone. It|it may almost be said that there has been a 
is not 80 long since, for a private individual, not | revival of recent years. Next are the cabinets 
— ~ particular circles, it might be an effort | of books and bookbinding, among which weare sur- 
rt ae nan glimpse of the Grosvenor or | prised not to find the works composed by Daffydd 
a vis atsworth or Alton-Towers col- | Benfras, or David with the Thick Head, since 
on me w ong now, by degrees, the pick of | he was such a favourite at the Eistedfodd of last 
a. pols : publicly exhibited, at one time| year. You pass on, among illuminated manu. 
pedi. — — art-education has become, if | scripts, to manicipal insignia, not a few of which 
— pd : ey at least a practical topic of | are distinguished by a genuine historical interest ; 
ase hd Stone contents of our royal palaces | thence to musical instruments, from amid which 
pr te ye om freely before the eyes of the | the harp was certain not to be absent, in many a 
pce te 4 , been a principle at Wrexham, | form, dating from many an age ; and thence into 
prratias _— » Upon the whole, has been con. |a crowd of miscellanea, where less discrimina- 
— . y . a to admit no inferior work in| tion would seem to have been applied than in 
: nod ree 3 and, considering who the owners of | some other parts of the Exhibition. In contrast, 
ae pag dee Oe zn, were, their value could | the Oriental Museum was intended to contain 
— ae < tfal. _ From this, as from every | “the choicest examples of Arabic, Persian, 
San ne » —_ ingenuities and trivialities | Indian, Chinese, and Japanese manufactures, as 
tytn ow y me eg and, considering models of design and workmanship,” as well as 
pie - psi the Exhibition, the antique art-works of Japan; but it will be 
Na ee A Ser said in its favour. evident that a close examination would be re. 
facade peter 2 oft ings are represented by a/ quired to test their merits. Besides, the prin- 
ae sed in Ho ' Of two spacious houses recently | cipal purpose of the echeme was, even arc 
a 9 ip | pee a decorated arcade, | apart, to create a magnificent Fine Art Exbibi- 
toe ae A ahh endid gates belonging to the | tion for North Wales, and this has been done, 
leteeh token —— who has contributed, | well and amply. The Wrexham galleries, beyond 
— A ape e richest of the classes. This is | all question, are the richest and the finest ever 
pai ulptare, shrubs, and flowers, and | opened within the limits of the Principality, and 
ns, along oue side, upon a succession of| ought, whatever their direct educational value to 


interest of its own with whatever is left of an- 
tiquity in the historical church of St. Giles, a 
-groap of Roman relics, Jadge Jeffreys’s famous 
mansion, and examples of the Inigo Jones style in 
domestic architectare. The local sculptures of 
Roubilliac, moreover, once enjoyed a far-spread 
reputation, but no more than a few exceptional 
touriste have been known, of late, to turn from 
their beaten route tovisit this commercial Denbigh 
town. It has, however, suddenly achieved a new 
reputation as containing one of the finest pro- 
vincial art exhibitions ever brought together. 
When it is said that nearly 1,300 pictures have 
been selected, from upwards of 2,000 which 
were offered ; that every available inch in an 
area exceeding 10,000 square feet has been 
appropriately occupied; and that the choicest 
works from the richest galleries in the four 
counties bave been lent, without the slightest 
apprehension as to their safety, the suggestion 
is at once implied of a display in all respects 
remarkable, But the Exhibition is not by any 
means restricted to illustrations of painting or 
sculpture,—the latter, indeed, has been, perhaps, 
unduly subordinated to the exigencies of space ; 
for, after the walls had been covered with can- 
vasses and drawings by the Old Masters,— 
German, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Belgian, and 
































































































LONDON LABOURERS AND THEIR 
DWELLINGS. 


It has sometimes been said that none know so 
little of a town or locality as those who live in it, 
and who have done so all their lives long ; and, 
without doubt, there is a great deal of truth in 
the saying, severe as it seems. That it is so in 
great London city is quite certain; for are there 
not thousands upon thousands of worthy people 
in it who have never seen, and hardly heard of, 
one-half of it ? We could name streets and by- 
ways of renown, too, some of them which we are 
sure not one person out of ten has ever heard of, 
much less seen. ‘This may seem somewhat 
strange, considering the fame of the vast city, 
and the place it occupies in the world’s eye, and 
the historic memories which have gathered round 
and abont it. Bat soit is. But more than this: 
if the very existence of so much of mighty 
London be an unknown quantity to so many 
living in it, then yet still more so in very many 
cases are the changes, and pullings down and 
buildings up, and neglects in so many Icoalities 
unnoticed, and, as it would seem, all but un- 
known, even to those who live in all but sight of 
them! This is certainly strange enough. 

We have been led to these reflections by the 
looking somewhat closely, and at no small incon- 
venience sometimes, at a phase of thiogs which 
seems to have attract+d bat very little if any 
attention, conspicuous and noteworthy as it is. 
We allude to the fact of the perpetual occur- 
rence, every here and there,— though house 
accommodation is so scant and costly,—in the 
outlying districts of London, and sometimes in 
the very heart of it, of large blank spaces and of 
waste ground, filled only with broken bricks, 
mortar-dust, and building (ébris, and with grass 
and weeds here and there growing out of it all. 
A map of London dotted over with indications of 
these neglected and unused spots would present, 
as we thivk, a somewhat strange aspect. These 
waste spota are not few in number, as many 
might suppose; but are perpetually to be come 
across, if you but turn a little out of the well. 
beaten ak familiar highways. What are they, 
and why are they? They are to a considerable 
extent the sites of what are termed “ rookeries ’’; 
that is, of groups or streets of houses and human 
tenements which have been by the powers that 
then were, or that be, condemned as no longer fit 
to house human beings. We have known some 
of these before palling down, as we now know 
the sites on which they stood. What is a 
“ rookery”—a word of ill omen, and telling of 
poverty, disease, and want? It means, simply, 
@ crowd of dwellings more or less aged, ill- 
arranged, out of repair, and broken down, and, 
we are bound to add, not a little picturesque 
sometimes,—the abodes commonly of what are 
termed “labourers.” The streets, and courts, 
and passages of a “rookery” are narrow, and, 
in some localities we could name, were the actual 
remains of Old London itself, and from a time 
long before the modern city was dreamed of. It 
must be confessed, indeed, that, apart from their 
“sanitary” state, to speak generally, sach 
places are out of all harmony with our modern 
and improved ways, and seem to be adapted and 
fitted only fur the special artistic proclivities of 
the Dorés, and Prouts, and Turners of the artistic 
and painting world ; for what, it may be asked 
in passing, can or could such do with the 
quite new and evenly straight streets of neat 
houses, which are so fast making up what we 
may well term new London? With or without 
the “imaginative faculty,” what can the poor 
painter do in a new and “improved” street ? 
But to the rookeries. They are, as we have 
said, scattered about in all directions,—nortb, 
south, east, and west ; Whitechapel, Drary-lane, 
Paddington, Bankside, Lambeth, the Borough, 
Shoreditch, the Tower round and about, and al! 
the way from London Bridge to the very first 
glimpse you get of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, as you may go to it through the 
narrow and darkened and tortuous ways by the 
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river-side, with occasional sight of river-side 
pictures seen down narrow openings. Here and 
everywhere are to be seen rookeries present, and 
sites of rookeries past, in plenty, and men, and 
women and children enough to fill them, and to 
more than fill them. Travellers tell us of spots 
on this earth’s surface whereon it is at all times 
dangerous and perilous to dwell, no man knowing 
when or precisely where some great catastrophe 
may occur by earthquake or inundation. And 
so it is with a rookery, no one knowing when or 
precisely from what qaarter the powers that be 
may find out its evil condition, and devote it 
to instant demolition and destruction. Away 
everything goes, people and houses, and the 
blank and bare ground with its brick and mortar 
débris is alone left to tell of its whereabouts. 
House accommodation for the growing thousands 
and thousands of London is yet a problem 
waiting solation, and it has well been said that 
anything tending to throw ligbt on the difficult 
problems of pulling down and building up can- 
not well come amiss. In the first place it may 
be noted that it is not the simpie question of 
more and more houses for the “poor,” or the 
working man, or the labouring classes, that 
presents itself. What is good for one locality 
and order of working men is not so for another 
place and phase of labour. We could name spots 
wherein are acd have been large spaces of 
vacant ground, the sites of rookeries, whereon 
such buildings as the Peabody Buildings would 
be all but useless, such accommodation, rent, 
and surroundings being al! far too high and un- 
fitted for those who must needs want them. So 
rough and foul,—there is no other word,—is the 
labour that the house must needs feel the in- 
finence of it. We are here referring more 
especially to the lowest class of “labourers,” as 
they are termed. The skilled mechanic, though 
his work may be rough, is in a quite different 
position from such, and he may and does at times 
aspire to the Peabody standard of house accom- 
modation ; but even he, though he be under even 
school board influences, must not expect too 
much even here, for a Peabody building is not 
very well calculated to rouse fine art or “ pictur. 
esque” ambitions. Truthtosay,—and why should 
it not be said ?~some of the house-building we 
have seen pulled down so mercilessly, though 
not before change was required, needed in reality 
only thorough repairing,rearranging,and detailed 
looking to. It has been as good as need be, and 
must have cost some brainwork in the building. 
We could name some such, specially, and have 
listened to the regrets of their inmates, who 
have sometimes asked, significantly, where a 
better was to be found for “such as us”? What 
is therefore to be done with these waste spaces, 
to be now found, as we have noted, all but every- 
where, of all dimensions, from that which would 
hold a single house, to spaces well nigh big enough 
to receive a small town ? It would almost need 
a specification to describe in detail the kind of 
dwelling which such labouring men and women, 
and children stand in need of, and it is only by a 
careful collocation of items, from now here and 
now there, that a true idea of it can well be got 
at. It must not be too good a thing, and yet is 
a something needed which but very few indeed 
would for a moment suppose those so rough and 
uneducated,—for such are not educated,—would 
for a moment care about, or that would even 
occur to them in any way. Not a little injustice 
is done, it may be noted in passing, and it throws 
some light on this subject, to the rough and un- 
tutored sense, and even “taste,” of common 
humanity. It is all bat universally supposed 
that “education” is to do everything, but not 
60; it does not and cannot bestow original or 
inherent, or individualised power, nor can it even 
implant a feeling or taste which does not exist. In 
treating in anything like useful detail such a 
subject as this, it is a little painful to think of 
the petty items and details that must, to do 
apy sort of good, be noted items,—which you 
would suppose to be too familiar to need even 
to be glanced at. It is really surprising, and 
certainly painfal, to glance sometimes at s 
condemned house standing in an out-of-the-way 
neighbourhood, and then tocontrast it withanother 
in a more favoured spot, and to note how little, 
if any, difference there is between the two. We 
could easily name many and many such; the 
pulled-down house has been better in all ways 
than the one in another more unnoticed locality 
left standing, and, what is more, the details of it, 
as cupboards, were far more to the purpose, and 
practically useful to such as are sure to occupy 
such tenements. The “ironmongery” again 
generally may be glanced at and examined by 


those who have patience for such matters. We 
here refer to simple utilities. We dare 
bat hint at such uecessities. What can be 
said of the art aspect of the question? He 
must be co us indeed who will venture on 
it. Yet contrast, but for a moment, in the 
mind’s eye, the aspect of a “Middle Age” 
street with one in suburban London, modern 
London, and balance the loss and gain. It is 
yet a question, we must needs suppose, in spite 
of all that bas been written and said, as to how 
far “ Art,” even in common house-building, is a 
necessity. That poor people in poor neighbour- 
hoods can exist without it is quite certain; but 
most surely they would be better with it, un- 
conscious though they might be of the effect it 
had on them. But the first care must be health. 
fulness, fitness, and comfort. 

We cannot help thinking, after some attentive 

study of the subject, that a part of the difficulty 
of providing increased and improved house 
accommodation for those who most need it in 
this modern Babylon, would be by the adding 
to, re-arrangement, and thorough repair of 
houses in poor streets, as they now exist. It is 
a matter of detail, and each house must be taken 
singly, and gone through from top to kitchen. 
Repairs simply,—plain and simple repair,—and 
in detail, no fine’ or smart work being thought 
of. It is of no use lamenting over what is past, 
however much we may regret it; but if the 
process of simple repair, und making sound 
house by house, had but been at least tried, in 
place of pulling down, there might have been 
less of trouble and difficulty than there now is, 
in finding house-room in localities where it is so 
much needed, and where the population is so 
dense aud thick. Even as things now are, you 
must needs come every now and then to an 
uninhabited, and shut up, and condemned house, 
as black and grim as may be, in a poor and neg- 
lected street. You think it must needs be “in 
Chancery,” but it is simply under the sentence 
of the sanitary doctor and “ Board.” You get 
sight of it, after some trouble, and of the houses 
right and left of it, and find that a thorough and 
honest repair only is needed to make it fit for 
the rough, and laborious, and unlearned beings 
who will be but too glad to take possession of it 
room by room. Infinite good, indeed, might be 
done by some benevolent man, and here and 
there has been done, say in one of the narrow 
streets out of Drury-hine, taking in band but a 
single house, by way of example, and putting it 
all right, and giving to the tenants or lodgers in 
it the benefit of what,was done. A clean water. 
cistern, whole windows, hinged doors, mended 
floors, a tight drain, a tight roof, a proper “ con- 
venience, "80 much, and yet so little to look 
at! 
Too often, however, they are so blocked in, so 
entirely without the chance of pure air, that 
nothing can be done, and down they must come, 
to add another to the blank spaces still waiting 
to receive a re-arranged dwelling. 








ON SOME OF THE LEGAL ASPECTS OF, 
CONTRACTORS’ CONTRACTS. 


TuE line of Pope that “a little learning is a 
dangerous thing” has become almost a proverb 
in the English language. That this is the case 
says little for the common sense of the world at 
large, for a little learning only becomes danger- 
ous when its r imagines that he is fully 
endowed with knowledge. If a little learning 
has the effect of producing caution, and an ap- 
preciation of the width of every subject under 
the sun, it turns from a danger to a safeguard. 
Thus, if laymen who succeed in obtaining a 
knowledge of some of the principles of law, or 
some of the most usual facts to which they are 
applied, deem that they know sufficient to guide 
them aright in all legal matters, they will in all 
probability finally find themselves some day in 
an evil plight. If, on the other hand, it renders 
them cautious and careful, this knowledge may 
prove of very considerable service. It is in this 
light that we are desirous that the observations 
which follow should be regarded. The contracts 
of contractors, whether builders, or what are 
usually called “contractors” simply, are, of 
course, governed by rules more or less applicable 
to all other species of contracts. But the 
number of disputes which arise out of these 
agreements is not small, and we shall therefore 
proceed to give a few of the chief and most 
useful rules by which they are governed. 
Examples of these rules can easily be found in 





every number of the law reports. Let us presume 





that a contract has been made between a builder 
and a person desirous of having a house erected. 
The contract having been signed, is given into 
the custody of the fature owner of the future 
house, or into that of his architect. It makes 
no difference into which of these two persons’ 
charge the document is given, for it is almost 
invariably the case that the architect is regarded 
by the law as the agent of the owner. Thus 
it may in passing be well to put some little 
stress upon this point, because it may lay 
an architect open to lawsuits which he never 
dreamt of incurring. But the owner or 
his agent alters or spoils the document 
when in his custody. What is the effect of 
such an act? ‘The document ceases in itself to 
be a valid one, but it does not cease to be evi- 
dence of the terms of the contract entered into 
between the builder and the owner, and thus 
the builder will be bound by its terms just 
as much as if the document existed in all its 
origival force. As far as regards builders, this 
point was judicially and directly decided in the 
course of last year for the first time. Moreover, 
the judges further hinted, though they did not 
absolutely @ecide the question, that the owner, if 
the document were thus altered or spoiled, would, 
supposing he desired to bring an action against 
a builder for, by way of example, bad building, 
be unable to sue him with success. It is, of 
course, highly imprudent to alter or erase por- 
tions of a document in this manner. Bat the 
case which we have selected as an example 
(Pattison v. Luckly, 44 Law Journal, Ex- 
chequer, 180) is an instance of such a thing 
having been done. A written contract having 
therefore once been made should in no case be 
altered by one of the parties ; for if this be done 
he who alters it may be unable totake advantage 
of any of its provisions. At the same time this 
exception existe, that the party who does not 
alter it will be bound by its terms if he attempts 
to set up as his case that the contract uoder which 
work has been executed by him was in terms 
different from those mentioned in the written 
agreement. The second head of this subject 
deals with the work which is to be done under 
the contract, and the exact question is, whether or 
not the person with whom the contractor enters 
into an agreement impliedly warrants that the 
work to be done is feasible. Of course, if in 
such a contract the person for whom the work is 
to be done gives an express warranty that the 
plan will work practically, whilst on the contrary 
it is found to be a failure, then the contractor 
can obtain damages from this person for any 
delay or other consequence of an impracticable 
scheme; but if no such express warranty is 
entered into, tten no court of law will imp'y any 
such warranty, and the contractor must bear 
any loss which may be incurred. In a very 
recent and important case with regard to the 
building of Blackfriars Bridge (Thorn v. The 
Mayor and Corporation of the City of London, 
44 Law Journal, Exchequer, 62) this very 
question was decided after a most elaborate 
argument. It is one of great importance to 
all engaged in such occupations as engineering 
and building, because there is a certain idea 
very prevalent that the law implies all sorts 
of conditions in contracts, No doubt the law 
does this in many instances, but this generally 
happens only when “there is something not 
expressed which is clear to all men of ordinary 
intelligence and knowledge of basiness, must 
either have been latent in or palpably present to 
the minds of both parties when the contract was 
made, so that if they had been called on to 
express it everybody of ordinary intelligence or 
knowledge of business must have concluded that 
both would have expressed it in the desired 
form.” Probably, as many readers of this pub- 
lication are aware, the manner of performing 
the work at Blackfriars Bridge by caissons 
proved impracticable, and was consequently 
abandoned, and as a further consequence the 
contractor lost large sums of money by the delay 
which of course succeeded. Therefore, it must 
be borne in mind that no warranty will be 
implied in any contract to execute certain works 
unless it falls within the very clear rule which 
has been cited from a jad t of Mr. Justice 
Brett. The third and last head of the subject, 
so far a8 we propose now tv touch upon it, is 
concerned with the terms of the original tender, 
and the subsequent and formal contract. It is 
almost a troism to point out that the actual 
signed contract is that by which the agreement 
between the parties is to be judged. As long a9 
this contract ie not tainted with fraud, or is not 
obtained by fraudulent or deceptive means, it 
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alonegoverns the relations between thecontractor 
and the person for whom he engages to do certain 
work. If aman makesa tender, founds his esti- 
mate upon various quantities which are given to 
him, and then enters into an agreement to make 
a formal contract for the purpose, and then 
subsequently executes such a contract, which 
turns out to be different from that which he ex- 
pected from the original tender, he must be 
bound by it. Those who are desirous of reading 
@ very instructive example of this rule, will find 
one in the case of Kimberley v. Dick (41 Law 
Journal, Chancery, 38, 1872), where these occur- 
rences actually took place. Of course, if, as has 
been pointed out, the subsequent contract was 
signed through fraud, or facta were wilfully con. 
cealed, it is no longer binding; but if, on the 
other hand, it is signed by a contractor with his 
eyes open, he is bound by it whether it turns out 
to be different from what he supposed or not. 
Moreover, should he discover in the middle of 
the work that the contract under which he is 
working after all is different from that which he 
originally contemplated, and that there is a 
variation in the working plans, he should at once 
cease from continuing his work, otherwise he 
does so at his own peril, and probably, as 
happened to Mr. Kimberley, to his ultimate cost. 
These rules which have thus been commented 
on are such as should be borne in mind by any 
prudent professional man, but that they are not 
always present to the mind is evident from the 
very instructive cases to professional men at 
large which have arisen within the last few 
years, and which may afford an example of the 
proverb that it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good. For, at any rate, they afford a warning 
to others which it is well to remember. To 
summarise briefly the three rules which have 
been commented upon in this paper:—A contract, 
though altered, is still evidence of the terms of 
the agreement; but is not enforceable by the 
person who alters it, and alterations are very 
reprehensible. Well.understood conditions may 
well be implied in contracts, and warranties as 
to the practicability of works must be expressly 
inserted; and, finally, whenatender anda contract 
differ, the contract, if not tainted with fraud, is 
the governing instrument by which all parties 
will be bound. 








POLLUTION OF THE AIR OF GLASGOW. 


THERE is good news,—we had almost said 
good. words,—from Glasgow. The local antho- 
rities have initiated an elaborate series of experi- 
ments, having for their object the determination 
of the impurities in the air. In other words, 
Glasgow has commenced to aralyse its own 
atmosphere ! 

Glasgow, it must be said,—and we say it with 
every mark of approbation,—is every day getting 
more and more alive to the evils of her sanitary 
condition. Some of these, indeed, she has nearly 
overcome. She possesses at this moment be. 
yond comparison the finest and most ample 
supply of water of any city in the British 
empire, or if we except New York, in the civilized 
world. She has pulled down most of her ancient 
and abominable slums; and, conversely, has on 
a large and liberal scale erected, under Parlia- 
mentary authority, new houses for the displaced 
population. Sir John Hawkshaw has been en- 
trusted with the purification of the Clyde; or 
has at least reported on the best method. And 
now, as we understand, she is proceeding to 
take some effectual and energetic steps to purify 
her polluted atmosphere. The nature of the 
movement is set forth with much clearness and 
perspicuity in the Scotsman of Jaly 5th; and 
since we are going to add a few words of com. 
mentary, we cannot do better than print the 
gist of that article :— 

Dr, Russell, the energetic medical officer of health, haa 
been entrusted with the prosecution of the inquiry, and 
he has secured the services of Mr. E. M. Dickson, a chemist 
who has devoted a good deal of attention to such matters. 
These are not the first experiments of the kind that have 
been made in Glasgow and elsewhere. Some years ago, 
Dr. Angus Smith published an interesting and instructive 
work on “* Air and Rain,” embodying the results of an 
extensive investigation made by himself; but although 
important data have thus been brought forward regarding 
the air we breathe, there is really nothing about which 
the bulk of the community are so i ‘ant as the im- 
purities of the atmosphere, Chemical science car detect 
with almost perfect accuracy any deleterious substances 
in water ; owing, however, to the difficulty of dealing with 
a sabject the study of which may be i as yet in 
its infancy, comparatively little is known about the quality 
of air, ong probably more disease has resulted from its 
impurities than even from unwholesome water. People 


are not always drinking water, but they cannot possibl 
avoid breathing air, whether pure or impure. This mu 
may be said, judging from previons observations, that the 


condition of the atmosphere in Glasgow, especially in 
certain districts, is sufficient to cause some uneasiness ; 
and it is unfortunate that alongside of the experiments 
now being made there cannot be placed an analysis of 
the air in other large towns, so as to show the relative 
condition in this respect of great centres of population. 


“Some uneasiness,” we suspect, is too mild 
a description of the deep-rooted alarm and grow- 
ing disgust which all who understand anything 
of the subject must feel; but let it pass. It is 
far better to feel uneasy than contented under 
such circumstances. To continue :— 


“*The death-rate in Glasgow is still much above the 
average,—notoriously so in certain localities ; and though 
there may be atmospheric pee which cannot be grap- 
pled with, it may be possible to remedy, to some extent 
at least, unfavourable conditions which tend to increase 
the mortality. From avariety of circumstances the air of 
Glasgow must necessarily be more impure of 
many cities; but no doubt much might be done to im- 
= it by opening up densely crowded localities, This 

as already been done toa large extent by the operations 
of the City Improvemé¢nt Trustees; but until more power 
is given tothe Dean of Guild Court in the regulation of 
buildings, the sanitary returns of the city must occupy an 
unfavourable position. The ‘hollow square system’ is at 
last attracting attention, and a movement is on foot to 
obtain power to prevent its extension. Its injurious 
effects can hardly be questioned, for the a'r at the front 
street has usually been found purer than that behind in 
agneres wnewe ashpits are situated. So long as the system 
of building on every availableinch of ground is prosecuted, 
and the erection of what the Home Secretary calls the 
‘warehouse system of dwelling-houses’ gone on with, the 
circulation of air cannot be satisfactory, and health must 
suffer accordingly.” 


There can be no question about that; and as 
far as he goes, the writer is accurate enough in 
his diagnosis. But why omit all reference to the 
state of the river, and the emanations therefrom, 
to the drainage, to the water-closeta in the 
common stairs, to the privies in the courts? 
What about the tall smoky chimneys? Where 
are the manufactories? What place in the 
grim and begrimed equation is severally occu- 
pied by the hoge distilleries, the soap-works, oil- 
works, bone-works (chiefly fossil), acid works, 
and alkali works, which go to make up the 
generic category of what are called chemical 
works? At this precise point of our history 
(‘‘ secret works ” we remember they used to be 
called in our schoolboy days, bat there are few 
secrets about them now) any of our readers who 
are interested in the question will find material 
enough of this description in our previous 
volumes, collected and detailed to account for a 
very large measure indeed of the poisonous 
elements in the Glasgow atmosphere.* To pro- 
ceed, however, we now arrive at the experiments 
themselves, which are extremely interesting :— 


**So far as they have yet gone, the experiments made 
by Dr. Dickson have done little more than show the diffi- 
culties attending the inquiry. The modus operandi at first 
followed has, after repeated trials, been dispensed with as 
too tedious, and not capable of collecting a sufficient 
quantity of the impurities known to abound in the air to 
admit of anything like satisfactory analysis, After test- 
ing the samples obtained, the chemist could easily dis- 
cover various foreign substances, but the analysis was not 
found adequate to determining the proportions of each. 
Dispensing with technicalities, the method which has 
been abandoned may be briefly described as air-washing 
by muscular power, [Human, of course.] The vessels in 
which the air was collected were two glass globes, about 
the size of ordinary cocoa-nuta, conected by means of a 
glass tube. One of the globes was about three-fourths 
filled, while the other contained a very small quantity of 
water. A man entrusted with one of these vessels was 
stationed in a certain district of the city, where it was 
desired to ascertain the quality of the air. When he 
allowed the water to pass slowly from one globe to 
the other, air of course filled up the vacuum, and when 
the water was run back again, the air, in passing 
through the liquid, left behind its impurities. This 
process was repeated for perhaps a day or two, when 
a freeh supply of water was introdaced, the polluted 
water being carefully stored for analysis. Two men were 
engaged in this manner for about a fortnight, but when 
the snalyses were commenced, it was found that a suf- 
ficient quantity of air had not come in covtact with the 
water to afford a basis for exhaustive chemical teste, As 
soon as this was discovered, Mr. Dickson, while re i 
the fact to the committee of the Police Board, at the 
seme time put himself in communication with eminent 
chemists both in this country and on the Continent, with 
the view, if possible of obtaining assistance, In reply to 
this application, information has been received from a 
French chemist which, it is thought, will tend to bring 
out the desired results. Instead of employing men to 
manipulate the experimental vessels, mechanical power 
will be brought into requisition, and a much larger volume 
of air dealt with than has hitherto been the case. A 
special vessel is being made for the purpose by Mr. 
Foulis, engineer to the Corporation Gas Company, into 
which air will be drawn through a emall glass rose, some- 
thing similar in shape to the rose of a watering-pan, In 
the new process, moreover, a much smaller uantity of 
water will be empioyed, and under these conditions Mr. 
yong is hopefal : at the impurities will be laid hold-of 
in such quantity that their relative proporti: 
quantitatively ascertained,” Sere er 


We take it for granted that it was distilled 
water these muscular gentlemen were mani- 
palating in their crystal cocoa-nuts for a fort- 
night; and that they did not smoke too mach 
during work-hours (otherwise a trace of nicotine 





* See in particular our volumes for 1864and 1870, under 





the head of ‘‘ Glasgow.” 


might have turned up at the analysis). For if 
distilled water were not the menstruam the 
results would in any case have been misleading. 
Without pretending to special skill in this recon- 
dite branch of chemistry, it is easy to understand 
that ordinary potable water, with its salts in 
solution, and surcharged with ita normal 
quantum of air, would obviously supply false 
data for the quantitification, and the determina- 
tion, for example, of the measure of carbonic 
acid. But, to be brief, there ought to be no 
difficulty about the analysis of air; although we 
must confess the French philosophers are our 
masters in the science. Half a century ago, for 
example, the celebrated Dumas analysed with 
great minuteness specimens of air brought from 
the Egyptian tombs at the summit of Mont Blanc, 
and from the atmosphere iteelf, collected, if we 
remember right, by Gay-Lussac in a balloon 
2,000 ft. above the level of the sea; and, strange 
to say, they were found to be identical in their 
composition, and all of them pure. We need not 
dwell on this subject, however, which is beyond 
our province, and involves mere questions of 
chemical manipulation. The following para- 
graph has an interest beyond the parliamentary 
boundary of Glasgow :— 

“ Before describing the process adopted ia the present 
inquiry, it may not be uninteresting to quote a few facts 
from Br. Angus Smith’s book. The following table gives 
the resn)ts of his investigations, the amount of impurity 
being expressed in grains per million cubic feet of air 
washed at the places mentioned :— 








; Albuminoid 
IIT ininsesceninceinntnsaneneennrantennaniig 227345 ... 60°228 
PE chccceptnrtnnninewigpeindamongpemnna 26°780 ... 65°947 
II is cits sebinibecscattiaciabipstsinnsss 34199 ... 133°264 
A Bedroom...........0..000000 isehsereccstinss 44305... 104118 
ae 63°582 ... 116544 
Metropolitan Underground Railway 31°561 ... 163°167 
TR etal Sektitncenetnctivessenigeionce 146911 ... 181°624 


The air-washings in G w were during February and 
March, 1870, the localities from which the sir was 
taken were a green in E!mbank-street, Union-street, 
Chariotte-street, Gallowgate, and Finnieston Quay. ‘ om- 
menting on these figures, Dr. Russell, m concluding s 
review of Dr. Smith’s book, says:—‘Our public analysts 
would probably do more good to the lie health by 
accustoming the public to analyses of the adulteration of 
air than by confining their attention to food and drink, 
commonly so ealth and life are not destroyed 

the nauseous gross adulteration, bat by the repetition 
of minute impacts on the vital fabric, which first quivers 
and then falls. A man may eat bad batter once or twice 
a day, but if the air is bad he lices im it, and he can no 
more free himself from its influence than Achilles could 
throw off the fatal garment of Nessus,.’” 
This is, we think, unanswerable argument. By 
the way, might we suggest to Dr. Russell that 
(after being well through with his air analysia, of 
course) he might do more than try his hand on 
the whisky! On dit, that the fine old Camp- 
belton is grossly adulterated in the regions of 
Glasgow and Greenock—chiefly with vitriol and 
methylated spirit. To conclude, it is with the 
utmost satisfaction that we find some even pre- 
liminary steps being taken to abate what we 
must describe as the most gigantic nuisance of 
our modern city life. As our readers know, it is 
no novel subject to us. Many years have now 
elapsed since we first directed public attention 
to its important bearings on the public health ; 
and it is only fair to say with respect to Glasgow 
that our criticisms on ite sanitary condition— 
including this very question—although neces. 
sarily severe, were taken both by the profession, 
by the press, and by the public, in the true 
spirit. We pointed out then, as we do now, that 
the inhabitants of this great and populous city, 
comprehending of course their local government, 
seemed to labour under the erroneous conception 
that atmospherical impurity was a sort of 
correlative or rather a necessary consequence of 
eommercial prosperity. One thing we have 
observed, although wa do not lay much stress on 
it, is, that whatever zeal (and the zeal was great) 
which the bailies and otber local justiciars dis- 
played in shutting up the publichouses on Sanday, 
they did their spiriting gently whenever they had 
to deal with the Smoke Act, orthe Alkali Act, or 
the Nuisances Removal Act. Wecan remember, 
for instance, pointing specifically to the atmo. 
sphere in the regions of Port. Dandas, which was 
best described as asort of earthly pandsmoniam. 
Yet here, in the very head-quarters of the sir 
demons, so to speak, there was, as far as we could 
gather, little or no interference on the part of 
the authorities, unless it were of the slenderest 


and most | seraip mig character.. Hence the 
immunity of the open and avowed perpetrators 
of the wrong; for such we must hold it to be. 


The poisoning of the atmosphere is, in our 
opinion, the deadliest of all social transgressions ; 
and for this obvious reason, that although the 
simplest, it is, nevertheless, the surest and the 
most persistent means of destroying the vital 





energy and poisoning the main-springs of the 
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blood, We need not expatiate on the sorrowful 
results; nor is it necessary, after vibat Dr. 
Rassell has written, to eatimate the comparative 
destructive values of bad water, bad food, and 
bad air as factors in the death-rate of the nation. 
Whatever we may do with respect to the two 
former principles,—and it should be noted that 
it is possible to kill even the typhoid germs in 
milk by the simple process of boiling it,—it isan 
indisputable trath that air is always with us. 
Consciously or unconsciously, our poor langs 
will perform their allotted function in however 
uncongenial an element, and that is enough. 








MASONS’ MARKS ON THE RUINS OF 
ANCIENT ROME. 


Ir is only within the Jast year or two that we 
have been able to trace out the exact line of the 
walls of ancient Rome, as built by the kings, and 
this has been owing to the building of the new 
city, and the excavations made for that purpose 
by the British and American Archzological 
Society’s Exploration Fand, under the direction 
of Mr. J. H. Parker, C.B. To him we owe the 
important discovery of the Porta Capena and 
the line of the short ager, between the Coclian 
and Aventine hills, in what is called the third 
wall of Rcme, aleo the line of the second 
wall which surrounded the Palatine and Capi- 
toline hills, and of the first wall of the 
original Rome, Roma Quadrata. Considerable 
remains of these three walls exist, but more 
particularly of the third or great ager of Servius 
Tullius, which defended Rome upon the eastern 
side. Unfortunately, from an archwological 
point of view, the authorities have destroyed 
great pieces of this in laying out the new quarter 
upon the Esqguiline, and in building the new rail- 
way station. Some fi ents of the stone facing 
are to be left, but they might have spared more. 
In demolishing this great agger, which consisted 
of a bank of earth seven-eighths of a mile in 
length and 50 ft. thick, it being faced with a 
wall 12 ft. thick, numerous masons’ marks have 
been found deeply cut in the tufa stone of which 
the wall was built; and although the wall may 
be destroyed, it may be interesting to preserve 
copies of these marks. 

The marks found upon stone buildings of all 
dates in various parts of the world* are those 
of the masons or builders, who were from the 
earliest times banded together in guilds, none 
being admitted without serving a specified time ; 
these, again, according to their ability, were 
divided into different classes, consisting of 
apprentices, fellow crafts, master masons, mark 
men, and architects, as distinct from the la. 
bourers, or men who prepared the rough store, 
mixed the mortar, or carried the materials. 

These bands, guilds, or lodges were presided 
over by the most competent, forming a brother. 
hood, and as such existing down to the geven- 
teenth century. Many of these lodges had 
charters and privileges granted to them by 
various kings and emperors; and because their 
art was taught only to the freeborn, they came 
to be called Freemasons, which name is retained 
to the present day by the Masonic lodges, 
though they are not operative, but speculative, 
masons. Charlemagneand Hugh Capet granted 
such charters; also Pope Nicholas III. in 1278; 
in 1445 John de Medicis, duke of Florence, 
became Grand Master of Freemasons; and Pope 
Leo X. was Grand Master of the order, also 
Clement VIII. In onr own country, St. Alban 
got a charter from the king and oouncil for 
their protection ; in 926 King Athelstan likewise 
granted a charter, and became Grand Master 
at York. Edward IIT. revised their constitution 
in 1358; in the reign of Henry VI. the House of 
Commons bronght in an Act to prohibit their 
meetings, which passed, and was revoked in 
1450, when the king and many lords and gentle- 
men of his court were made masons. But to 
return to the marks. These, I believe, were made 
by certain men of the old guild, called Mark 
men, whose duty it was to mark the stones with 
certain signs,—-not so much to show where the 
stones were to be placed, for we find these marka 
on walls where the stones do not require any 
particular placement, and it is comparatively only 
a few stones that are marked, but they were so 
marked to show the amount of work done by that 
particular band, guild, or lodge, no two men having 
the same mark or sign; thus, in the Masonic 
lodges of the present day, called Mark lodges, 
losin paPer* om this subject by Mr. Godwin in Archeo- 
ogia, vol, xxx.; Transactions of Royal Institute of 


British Architects, 1868-69 j i 
beer a per reg the Builder, vol. xxvii., 











[each member of the lodge has a distinctive and in honour of the divine family, this temple to 


peculiar symbol, which no other member of that’ Neptune and Minerva. The site was given by 
lodge can take. | Padens, son of Pudentinus.” 

Although on different parts of the early forti.| But long before this there were masonic 
fications in Rome we find masons’ marks often | lodges in the Roman Empire under the title of 
repeated on stones close together, yet taking the |‘ collegia and carpora. In the time of the kings, 
existing remains which are at a distance from | Numa, B.C. 700, established lodges after the 
each other, we do not find the same marks re. Greek models, under the title of Collegia Falro. 
peated, with only one exception, a mark on the | rwm and Collegia Artificum, which existed to the 
agger in the tower of Servius Tallius, B.C. 580, fall of the Empire. We have in the Capitoline 
corresponds with a mark on the Palatine B.C. 753,; Museum monumental cippus, no doubt, of some 
and a curious trident mark here is also often members of these guilds with the working tools 
found on the wall of Pompeii, near the Porta in relief, also ove in the Collegio Romano. All 
Romana. |these monuments were collected together by 

Many of the following marks are used by the Pope Benedict XIV., and placed in the Capitoline 
Freemasons of to-day. The Brethren will easily | Maseum. 

ise them. 

On the Palatine Hill, walls of Roma Quadrata, | 

B.C. 753 :— 


=F) AVA 


COMPASS 


On the agger, near the railway station and | 
Therme of Diocletian, about B.C. 580 :— #00) 


M, Aebutius, M, L, 
Macedo. Pater 
M. Aebutius. M. L. 
Callistratus F 
Vv. M. Aebutias. M, L. Eros 
V. Julis. L. L, Berenice, | F 
Julia. L. L, Hesuchium 
Pomponia, L, L, Sellene 
Clodia,) L, Anio cis. 
Monumental Cippus of Marcus Aebutius. 
A fragment of a column, with the level, pick, 
trowel, hammer, and compass, in low relief, was 
found in the Piazza Campo de Fiore. 
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The above is upon a house of the time of 
Michelangelo (probably built by him) upon the 
Capitoline Hiil, called “The House of the 
, Masons,” A.D. 1560. 

8. Russert Forses, 
The British and American Archcological 
Society, Rome, 
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On the agger in the railway station, about | 
B.C. 580:— 


PN Ae 


On a tower in the great agger of Servius, | 
about B.C. 580 :— 


i Ae. 
aes 











THE SYSTEMATIC MEASUREMENT OF 
THE HUMAN FIGURE. 


I am much obliged to “ Meter” for giving 
the “instrament for the identification of 
'persons and for measuring the proportions of 
/the human frame” so capital a name as “ An- 
‘thropometer,” which expresses in one word 

/ / ‘its use and purpose, meke what you like of 
/ ‘the data it would furnish. The four ques- 

| tions “ Meter” asks in your impression of July 

The above marks are often repeated. 15th, page 696, are most important, and could 

On a small square building in advance of the | be conclusively answered if the inquiry were 
Agger, built of the same material, but with | only taken up by the Royal Academy or the 
smaller stones :— ‘military authorities pow at the Wimbledon camp, 

‘where more data could be accumulated in one 
|day than an unauthorised person, like your 
humble servant, could collect in a year. 

| Some fifty years ago, when Sir Anthony 
Carlisle was lecturer on anatomy at the Royal 

In addition to the above marks, we have Academy, he used to exhibit a remarkably fine 
other evidence of the masons in Rome, which | specimen of an African (of whom some casts in. 
may not be uninteresting, consisting of monu- | plaster are still extant), and he used to remark 
mental stones of a later date. Thus we have the great length of the forearm of his model, and 
marks and signs, to those who can read, upon State that he believed it to be a feature of all the 
the antiquities of Rome dating from the time of African races. The anthropometer could soom 
Romulos, B.C. 753, to that of Michelangelo, A.D, | be made to answer this question, and the three 
1564. | others propounded by “ Meter” as well asthosere- 

In 1723 a Latin inscription was found at | lating to the laws of growth as affecting the 
Chichester ia which a college of masons is men. | dimensions of all the external divisions of the 
tioned. It dates A.D. 52; and rans thus:— | human figure, and many others respeoting the 

“The College of Builders, and ministers of | inflaence of trade or occupation on the propor- 
religion attached to it, by permission of Tiberius | tions during the period of growth, if only “A 
Claudios Cogedunus, the king, legate of Augustus | “0thropometer were adopted in the new schools 
in Britain, have dedicated at their own expense, ®04 in police-courts for the purposes they now 

‘employ the ordinary 6-ft. rod, or scores on the- 
' wall of the office. Josern Bonomi. 





* These two correspond. 
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DEAN MILMAN’S TOMB, ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL.——Mr. F. C. Penrose, Arcnrtect. 








DEAN MILMAN’S TOMB, 8ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


He to whom this memorial is raistd has a fair | 


claim to be ranked with the men of eminence of 
the present century. 

Henry Hart Milman was born in Brook-street, 
St. James’s, Westminster, on February 10th, 
1791. He was the youngest son of Sir Francis 
Milman, bart., physician to George III., and of 
Frances Hart, daughter of Mr. William Hart, of 
Stapleton, Gloucestershire. He received the 
groundwork of his education from Dr. Barney, 
of Greenwich ; from thence he was removed to 
Eton, and finally to Oxford. At an early age he 
showed uncommon talent, especially in the 
classics, and attracted attention in the literary 
world by his poetical works. He won several 
of the most im t academic prizes, and was 
elected fellow of his college, Brasenose, at the 
age of twenty-four years. 

In 1816 Mr. Milman entered the church, and 
was ordained deacon by Archbishop Howley, 
then Bishop of London, and was appointed to 
the curacy of Ealing, In 1817 he was nomi- 
nated to the vicarage of St. Mary’s, Reading; in 
1821 elected professor of poetry in the University 
of Oxford; and in 1829 became Bampton Lec. 
turer. In 1835 he was preferred to the living 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, with a prebendal 
stall in Westminster Abbey; and in 1849 he wag 





he held until his own death in 1869. 
His remains are deposited at the east end of 


the crypt, and a suitable memorial-stone was 


erected to his memory. 

Mr. Milman was not only a scholar, but a 
laborious one, and, it would appear, was blessed 
with a healthy and vigorous constitution, which | 
aided him greatly in his mental labours. 

His literary works are numerous, and whilst yet 
at college he wrote the play of “ Fazio,” also an 





epic poem, in twelve books, entitled “‘Samor, Lord 
ofthe Bright City,” the dramas called “ The Fall | 
of Jerusalem,” “The Martyr of Antioch,” “ Bel- | 
shazzar,” and the tragedy of ‘ Anne Boleyn.” | 
He contributed to the collection of hymns known 
as Bishop Heber’s, and for a lengthened period 
contributed also to the Quarterly Review. He 
wrote the Life of the poet Horace, and edited 
anew his works. Amongst his other works his 
histories are the most prominent, and have ob- 
tained him the most fame. These are “The 
History of the Jews,” which was amplified in a 
second edition; “The History of Christianity 
to the ‘Fall of Paganism”; and “The History 
of Latin Christianity,’ which is his chef 
@euvre. At the time of its publication he was 
upwards of threescore years of age. He had, 
however, not grown weary, and when nearing 





|nominated by the Prime Minister, Lord John | his eightieth year he prepared his final work, viz., 
| Russell, to the Deanery of St. Paul’s, vacated 
|by the decease of Bishop Coplestor, and which 


“The Annals of St. Paul’s Cathedral,” which has 
since appeared in print. Whilst he was dean he 
instituted the Special Sunday Evening Services, 
under the dome of the cathedral. These efforts 
were well responded to at the time by the public 
on account of their congregational character. 

In his public capacity he exhibited decision, 
moderation, and independence of jadgment,— 
and was conspicuous for the candoar of his 


Opinions. In his private life he was a lover of 


the domestic circle, and keenly appreciated the 
quiet charms of rural life and scenery. Lastly 
he obtained a name for the constancy of his 
attachment as a friend. 

The accompanying engraving represents the 
tomb just erected to his memory in the Dean’s 
aisle of the choir, by a committee of his most 
attached friends and admirers, It consists of a 
sarcophagus, formed in Roche Abbey stone, of 
the magnesian limestone series, in colour a light 
cream, and of fine texture. It has a bold pro- 
jecting top or bier, which casts an effective 
shadow upon the mouldings and fluted consoles 
beneath. At either end, in “ relief,’ are victors’ 
crowns, with wings emblematic of eternity, On 
the sides or flanks are two inlaid panels, very 
beautiful specimens of Levant marble, of a rich 
greenish purple hue, polished, and set in a frame 
of white marble. The uppermost portion of the 
bier is splayed, and of Siena marble; this con- 
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ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY.——Prorsssor E. M. Barry, R.A., Anrcuirecr. [See p. 725. 
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tains an inscription in Latin in double lines ex- 
tending all round, finely cut in relief, and setting 
forth the dates of his birth and death, and briefly 
his gifte, and office as a minister, poet, theolo- 
gian, and historian. Immediately upon this bier 
reposes the beautifully-sculptured effigy of the 
Dean lying in his canonicals, with his hands 
folded in the sleep of death. This figure, which 
is wrought in fine statuary marble, is the work of 
Mr. Francis J. Williamson, sculptor, of Esher, 
who has succeeded in obtaining a striking like- 
ness of the Dean. It is a work of great merit, 
and reflects much credit on this comparatively 
~oung but rising artist. It may be mentioned 
shat Mr. Williamson was a pupil of the Jate Mr. 
J. H. Foley, R.A. The sarcophagus or erebi- 
tectural portion of the tomb is from the design of 
Mr. F. C. Penrose, architect to the esthedral; i 
is well proportioned, Italian in cheracter, and 
thorovgh'y in harmony with the bailding and ite 
surroundings. This last bas been 

executed by Messrs. Henry Poole & Sons, at their 
marble works, Johnson-street, Millbank. 





A ROMAN VILLA. 


Art Pompeii are to be seen many specimens of 
houses formerly inhabited by Romans in the 
middle and lower ranks of life; and the 
Pliny has described, distinctly, the villa of a rich 
Roman nobleman. This description refersto his 
winterresidenceat Laurentinum, about seventeen 
miles distant from Rome, in the latter partof the 
first century. This is the description, which the 
ingenious reader may illustrate by a plan :—“My 
villa,” Pliny stated, “is large enough to afford 
all desirable accommodation, without being ex- 
tensive. The porch before it is plain, but not 
mean, through which you enter a portico in the 
form of the letter D, which includes a small but 
agreeable area. ‘Phie affords a ! 
retreat in bad weather, not only as it ia enclosed 
with windows, but particularly as it is sheltered 
by an extraordinary projeetion of roof. From 
the middle of this portico, you pass into an 
inward court extremely pleasant, and thence into 
a handsome hall, which rons out towards the sea. 
On every side of this hall there are either folding- 
doors or windows equally large, by which means 
you have @ view from the front and two sides, 
as it were of three different seas; from the back 
part you see the middle of the court, the portico, 
and rear; and by another view you look, through 
the portice into the porch, whence the prospect 
is terminated by the woods and mountains, which 
are seen af @ dietamee. On the left hand side of 
this ball, semewhat farther from the sea, lies a 
large drawing-room, aud beyond that a second 
of smaller size, which has one window to the 
rising and another to thesettingsun. The angle 
which the projection forms with this drawing- 
room, reteips and increases the warmth of the 
sun; and hither my family retreat in winter to 
perform their exercises. Contiguous to this 
is a room, forming the segment of a circle, the 
windows ef which are so placed as to receivethe 
sun the whole day; in the walls are contaimed a 
set of cases, which hold a. collection of authors 


whose works ean never be read toooften. Thence} also 


you pass imto a bedchamber through a passage, 
which, beimg boarded and suspended over a stove 
which rong underneath, tempers the heat which 
it receives, and conveys to all parts of the 
room. The remainder of this side of the house 
is appropriated to the use of my elaves and 
freedmen; but most of the apartments are neat 
enough te receive any of my friends. Im the 
opposite wing is a room ormamented in a very 
elegant tamte; next to which lies another reom, 
which, themgh large for a parlour, makes bat. a 
moderate dining-room. Beyond is a bedchamber, 
together with ita ante-chamber, the height of 
which renders it cool in summer, as its being 
sheltered om all sides from the winds makes it 
warm in winter. To this apartment another of 
the same sort is joined by a common wall. 
Thence yew enter into the grand and spagious 
cooling-room belonging to the bath, from the 
opposite walls of which two round basins praject 
sufficiently large to swim in. Contiguons tethis 
is the perfeming-room, then the sweating-reem, 
and next to that the fernace which conveys the 
heat to the baths. Adjoining are the two little 
bathing-rooms, fitted up in an elegant rather than 
in a costly manner. At the other end is a second 
turret in which is a room that receives the rising 
and setting eun. Bebind this isa large repository, 
near to which is a gallery of curiosities, and 
underneath is @ spacious dining-room. It looks 
upon the gardens and the gestatio (promenade) 


—— 








which surrounds them. Between the gardens 
and this gestatio is a banqueting- room. Two 
apartments run round the back part of it, the 
windows whereof look upon the entrance of the 
villa and into a pleasant kitchen-garden. From 
hence an enclosed portico extends, which by its 
great length, you might suppose, erected for the 
use of the public. It has a range of windows on 
each side; but on that which looks tewards the 
sea, they are double the number of those next the 
garden. Before this portico liesaterraceperfamed 
with violets. Om the other end of the terrace 
and portico stande a detached building in the 
garden, which I call my favourite, and, indeed, 
it is particularly so, having erected it myself. Ic 
contains a very warm winter-room, one side of 
which looks upon the terrace; the other has a 
view of the sea, and beth pt psc 
Through the fulding-doors you see the opposite 
ehamber, and from the windows is a of 
the enclosed pertico. On that side next the 
sea, and oppesite the middle wall, stands a little 
elegant recess, which, by means of glass doors 
and a curtain, is either laid open to the adjoining 
room or separated from it. Adjoining to this is 
a whieh neither the voice of the 
servants, the murmuring of the sea, nor even 
the roaring ef a tempest can reach. This pro- 
found tranquillity is occasioned by a passage 
which separates the wall of the chamber from 
that of the garden; and thus, by means of that 
intervening space, every noise is excluded. An- 
nexed to this ia a swall stove-room, which, by 
opening a little window, warms the bedchamber 
to the degree of heat required. Beyond thie lie 
a chamber and ante-chamber, which enjoy the 
sun, though obliquely, from the time it rises till 
the afternoon.” Rome is in lat. 41° 54 N. and 
long. 12° 59’ E. 





NEW DOCK AND HARBOUR WORKS. 
Jersey.—Sir John Coode has (we learn from 
the Jersey Express) appeared before the “States”’ 
to tender some explanation with respect to the 
new harbour works. Deputy Durell questioned 
Sir John very closely on matters appertaining to 
the expenses incurred by the engineering staff, 
which he considered unnecessary, seeing that 
only one-half of the works were being carried on 
at the present time; but the putting of these 
questions appeared to call forth the disapproba- 
tion of several of the members. With respect to 
the question of Concrete v. Granite, Sir John 
produced a piece of the former, taken from the 
works at Holyhead, made twenty-five years ago, 
and gave it as hie opinion that the longer con- 
crete was in use the harder it became. The 
breakwater, he said, had not been in the leaat 
degree deviated from, but was being carried out 
in strict accordance with the Act of the States. 
True, he thought it advisable to extend the 
breakwater 300 ft., the additional cost of which 
would be about 26,5001. This, however, was 
necessary in order to obtaim a secure shelter, 
whieh was the chief object of the States. In 
answer to questions, Sir John expressed his 
doubts as to whether the week eould be done 
any better by tender tham by day-work. He 
informed the House that since his estimate 
there had been a material advance in the price 
of labour, in addition to which coal and iron had 
risen in price to the extent of 20 per cent., and 
this would naturally add to the original estimate. 
Runcorn.—We learn from & Bancorn paper 
that the Bridgewater Navigation Company have 
done and are doing much to improve the port of 
Rancorn. In the year 1872, when thecompany 
took possession of the Old Quay, Bridgewater, 
and Rancern, and Westom canals, and the docks 
at Runcorn, they feund the dock accommodation 
of the port too small for the traffic, and decided 
to complete the new dock, which bad been 
partially made a few years before by their pre. 
decessors, the Bridgewater trustees. That dock 
was opened with great éclat en the 22nd of July 
last year, and was named “ Penton Dock.” Its 
length is 600 ft., and its width 150 fc.; and it 
made the total dock area 12} acres. In connexion 
with this dock, powerfal hyd@ranlic cranes and 
improved hydraulic tips have been erected, and 
a railway siding laid along the dock, the reanlt 
of which is that vessels can now be loaded in a 
few hours, instead of daysas heretofore. On the 
eouth side of the dock three large covered shede, 
143 ft. long and 152 ft. broad, have been erected, 
and are divided into numerous bays, 15 ft. high, 
for the reception of China clay and other cargoes. 
These sheds are fitted with improved high-level 
tramways, on which, in trucks loaded and lified 
by small hoists from the vessels, the cargoes are 



























conveyed to their respective bays. At the south. 
west corner of the dock a Jarge lock has been 
constracted connecting it with the Runcorn and 


Weston Canal. This lock is 120 ft. long, and 
26 ft. wide, and will admit vessels drawing 15 ft. 
For the of economising water, it is fitted 
with two sets of gates, reducing its length when 
asmall vessel is passing to 85 ft. The foregoing 
undertakings are completed, and a large number 
of workmen are now en converting the 
Runcorn and Weston Canal (which by the lock, 
ag stated above, is connected with the Fenton 
Dock) inte s ship basin, into which vessels will 
be taken to their cargoes on wharfs 
on the river side of the basin from Fenton Dock 
to the bridge near Weston Point. These 
wharfs will be bounded on one side by the rail- 
way ranning from Bancorn Station vid Weston 
Point to the Alfred Dock, and on the other side 
by the new ship basin, and will cover an area of 
about three acres, and on them will be high level 
tramways for the loading and discharging of 
vessels. The whole of the work is expected to 
be completed in September next, and it is in 
contemplation afterwards to construct a tidal 
entrance from the river to the lock and basin. 
Mr. E. Leader Williams, jun., is the engineer-in- 
chief, and the work is being done under the per- 
sonal supervision of the local resident engineer, 
Mr. P. Griffith. 

Newhaven (N.B.).—The foundation-stone of a 
new harbour for Newhaven has been laid. The 
estimated cost of the harbour is 10,0001. It is 
to be erected by the Leith Dock Commissioners. 
The existing pier wae built about sixty years 
ago, and, in order to afford additional shelter to 
the fishing-boats, a breakwater was laid down by 
the fishermen at their own expense about twelve 
years ago. Several schemes had been proposed 
for the improvement of the harbour, but none of 
them got beyond their initial stage until the 
Leith Dock Commissioners moved im the matter. 
The work they have undertaken includes the 
construction of a breakwater 540 ft. long to the 
west of the pier; and the extension of the outer 
arm of the pier westwards by 100 ft. The 
breakwater will be built of concrete, and will 
have a height above high-water mark of 5 ft., 
ita average depth to the foundation on which it 
rests being 14 fc. 6 in. It will be 12 ft. im width. 
The harbour will be protected on all sides, the 
free.way left between pier and breakwater being 
about 70 ft. 

Southampton. — The Southampton Harbour 
Board have granted their assent to the use by 
the Dock Company of a piece of land on the 
foreshore of the Itchen for a new graving-dock. 

Buckie (N.B.).—A new harbour is now in 
course of construction at Buckie. The material 
used is concrete. The work has now been in 
progress for a twelvemonth, and it is expected 
that two years more will be required to finish it. 
The harbour altogether will cover eight acres, 
and the great feature of it will be its depth of 
water. All over the harbour it will give 4 ft. at 
low water, and at the entrance 10 ft. 

Liwerpool.—It has been settled by the arbi. 
traters that the sum of 310,000I. is to be paid to 
the Liverpool Corporation by the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board for = piece of land which 
has been acquired by the Board from the Corpo- 
ration. This is at the rate of 21. 27s. 7d. 
per yard. The Liverpool Post states that, with 
the exception of the Dake’s Warehouse and the 
George’s Pierhead, the Docks and Marbour 
Board are now the i of all the land 
on the Liverpool side of the river frem one 
end of the town to the otber.——A recent 
field meeting of the Liverpool Geological Society 
was held in the North Doeks excavatians. The 
party, consisting of about 100, were met by 
Mr. @. F. Lyster, the engineer, who courteously 
explained all the engineering details of the 
works now being rapidly carried out. Mr. T. 
Mellard Reade, C.E., F.G.S., the president of the 
Society, explained the geological features. He 
said that it was seldom possible to get such 
complete sections of the post-pliocene deposits 
of the neighbourhood as were presented in these 
works, At the southern end the uppermost 
mensber of the bunter formation was reached, 
but the most interesting part of the geology all 
lay ahove the trias. Between the trias and the 
fret glacial beda lying upom them there was 6 
great geological ping Bo which the whole of 
the jurassic, cretaceous, and tertiary beds were 
laid down, great mountain chains uplifted, and 


the whole face of the globe, both physically and 
as regards the fanna and the flora, completely 
changed. 


Poole.—Some time since the Poole Quay 
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Trustees accepted the liberal offer of Sir Ivor 
Guest, bart., to contribute 1,0001. towards the 
improvement of the eutrance to the harbour, and 
the Mayor has since received a cheque for the 
amount. The work already done by the com- 
mittee appointed by the Corpuration is proving 
very effective, and already a greater depth of 
water has been obtained in the channel leading 
into the harbour. It is suggested that the 
Government should be asked to give assistance. 

Aberdeen.—Mr. Dyce Cay, engineer of Aber- 
deen Harbour Works, has submitted a special 
report to the Harbour Commiesioners, which is 
attracting considerable attention. The problem 
before the Harbour Commissioners is,—how to 
keep the waves from the east and the sand-drift 
from the north out of the harbour entrance, at 
the same time securing its convenience and 
safety for the entrance and exit of shipping. 
Mr. Dyce Cay’s chief contribution towards the 
solation of this problem is a proposal to extend 
the North Pier 500 ft. beyond the extension 
sanctioned by the Parliamentary plans. At the 
point which this farther extension will reach the 
depth is 20 ft. at low water of ordinary epring 
tides. The dredging statistics of the past nine 
years, as given by Mr. Cay, reveal the startling 
fact that the silting up of the channel has, during 
that time, been increasing, till latterly it has 
more than outstripped the dredging. Mr. Dyce 
Cay gives as the primary cause of this most un- 
satisfactory state of watters—“ the attempt to 
deepen the channel without first curing the 
tendency to the formation of a bar at the 
entrance.” The cost of the farther 500 ft. pro. 
posed to be added to the north pier Mr. Cay 
estimates at 41,000/., making the cost of the 
1,000 ft. 85,0001. This estimate proceeds on the 
assumption that the work be pushed on withont 
delay to its completion, which, it is calculated, 
might be reached in 1878. But if the extension 
were reduced in width at the level of the road- 
way from 30 ft. to 20 ft., as Mr. Cay thinks it 
safely might be, 15,0001. would be saved. The 
Harbour Trustees have not sufficient remaining 
borrowing powers for the proposed additional 
extension ; and, if it is to be gone into, farther 
powers must be obtained from Parliament. 

Sunderland.—The River Wear Commissioners 
have ander consideration proposals for improving 
the dock and barbour accommodation of Sun- 
derland. Without carrying out the proposed 
lengthening of the piers, the outlay contemplated 
is from 120,0002. to 150,0001, 

Anstruther.—A recommencement hasonce more 
been made tothe new harbour works at Anstruther, 
and the Fishery Board intend nowto carry them on 
tocompletion, The protection wall at the upper 
end of the new east quay, which was partly 
overthrown by the storms of November last, is 
being rebuilt, and conorete blocks are being laid 
down at the back of the outer section, so as to 
protect the pier more effectually from the sea 
daring gales. The harbour is also to be deepened, 
and, finally, the entrance to the old harbour is, 
it is reported, to be built up. The new harbour 
is believed by the fishermen to be more dan. 
gerous to enter during gales than the old one, 
and it is stated that a plébiscite has been taken 
with the result that of the 255 papers returned, 
no less than 254 were against the closing up of 
the old harbour mouth. 








LIFE IN CATANIA. 


A FRIEND in Catania writes,—Without the 
least pretension to mcre knowledge of music 
than Byron’s, “‘ knowing what pleases me,” I 
must give you my impression of an opera of 
Verdi's, new to London, “ Il Forza del Destino,” 
With too much of incident, the music is 
charming and fall of variety; it is sure to com. 
mand popularity. One prayer made me think 
of that in Mosé in Egitto; a rataplan, thatof La 
Figlia. An American prima donna, Miss Swift, well 
deserves the applause Leonara gained. Thestory 
gave her full scope for much dramatic and vocal 
talent; it is so sweeping an example of fatalism, 
that a burlesque of Tom Thumbisthe only parallel 
I remember, in which one person only, if my 
memory serves, remains. Here the hero; with 
most virtuous intent, is found by the lady’s father 
(who has just said “ Good-night,” witha modern 
candlestick in his hand) in her chamber, the 
discreet confidante studying the moon. Words 
and swords are drawn. The hero, to prove his 
devotion, throws his pistol on the ground, but it 
goes off and kills the father. The lovers fly 
together. The brother comes home, to find, as 
he supposes, dishonour and murder, requiring 





revenge. The lover sets off for the wars; there 
makes an eternal friendship with a cavalier who 
saves his life, thereby nearly losing hisown; and, 
requiring to be carried on a kind of trestle 
previously to undergoing an operation, he confides 
to his friend, who tarns out to be Leonara’s 
brother, a modern portmanteav, his constant 
charge in action, wherein may be found his 
mystery. This duo proves his lungs sound, and 
he is carried off for his operation. The brother 
has a scexa of scruples, then opens the port- 
manteau, finds his sister’s portrait, listens to no 
explanation, waits ten minutes, when the opera- 
tion is over and health restored, and challenges 
his whilome friend, whose evil destiny again 
obliges him to wound his adversary mortally. 
A monastery is near at hand, and applied to for 
ghostly aid. Monks come forth, amongst them 
the sister, who supposed lover and brother dead, 
and had in charming masic persuaded the prior 
to enrol her amongst the brethren. Her brother 
kills her, and in the first representations the hero 
then stabbed himself; now he remains to become a 
monk. The minor parts are a Spanish friar, who 
mounts on a tab, preaches to the people in a 
capital recitative; a vivandiére, who finds this 
too sad, and suggests a solo on the drum. She 
leads a rataplan chorus, very original and 
difficult, for it has no accompaniment. There is 
a scene where the poor go for soup to the 
kitchen of the monastery, very descriptive of 
common Spanish life; but the opera lasted five 
hours, and the gas was bad, lighted by a boy who 
passed from box to box with lacifer matches; 
and so the stage was lighted. Our box, the 
centre of the dress circle, cost 12 fr. for four; the 
stalls, 2 fr. each. We walked home as if in a city 
ofthe Arabian Nights, where everything is unlike 
all else of its kind. At six the streets are 
watered ; a man drives a cart wherein is a barrel 
of water, to which is a big tube 2 yards long, 
with fine holes at the end. This a man holds by 
a long string, and wiggle-waggles from side to 
side most corically ; soon after a street-organ in 
a barrow is wheeled along by one man rather 
quickly, while another runs by the side grinding 
it. The fruiterer opposite screams,—“ By the 
soul of my grandfather, it is true! Iam only 
charging so much for these figs.” Another calls 
on her friends to run and see for themselves, 
roses are being sold at a price impossible. 
Going to the convent close by to see some nuns, 
@ curious peal was rang, and I asked what 
service was going on. It was telegraphic 
bells, one may say,—‘ The nuns are high up- 
stairs, who can go up when visitors come? 
Each nun knows her chime, and this one belongs 
to the sisters you want to see.” A great triumph 
of skill was shown me in the Strada Garibaldi on 
Etnea ; it was built in the lava itself, and had a 
ragged appearance, as each house rested on 
blocks of granite about 6 ft. from the ground. 
Tke houses were therefore propped up, while 
the lava blocks were dug out and a row of open 
shops or ground-floor rooms built in their stead. 
A vast improvement; but of such lengthy 
operation, owing to the quality of the material, 
as one must see to believe. Intense heat and 
such a martyrdom from musquitos and fleas as 
nearly to throw me into a fever, have hindered 
all earnest going about. From six to eight a.m., 
and five to eleven p.m., is all one can bear of 
outdoor life. Indoors, eating and sleeping, 
with fatile attempts to subdae one’s personal 
enemies, fill up the time. I have seen some 
collections of antiquities of great interest, 
engravings beyond price, where the collector 
has a marvellous knowledge of everything but 
the subject. I was shown one of the oldest 
extant, “Cain killing Abel.” I suggested 
armour was then unknown, and soon discovered 
by the sling and stone on the ground the story 
was David and Goliath. Manners take the 
place of education, and les convenances are the 
first rule of life, in which I shall often fail. Our 
salon is 46 ft. long, and each visitor is escorted 
tothe door by the whole assembled family. It 
is courteous, but tiresome. All public buildings 
are commenced on a scale too large for the 
funds. The theatre, which is to be open at the 
roof, stands half unfinished. The palace I write 
from has a marble staircase, and fi rooms on 
a floor, but the holes of the scaffold-poles are 
not filled up, nor is any stucco or whitewash 
apparent anywhere. So much is told of the 
intense heat which sets in, for a month from 
Jaly 27th, that I am wondering what will be- 
come of my bones. At present it is almost 
insupportable, and while I can imagine no 
pleasanter place for a winter, only real business 
could make any one come here now. The 


| 





country Jife has set in, as the empty boxes last 
night proved. All the men in the stalls had 
Chinese fans. Thunder to.day makes life cooler, 
and beautiful ices cost 3d. each. A visit toa 
country house for one day is in project. Much 
as T feel interested in seeing it, and pleasant as 
are my surroundings, I have no courage to un- 
dertake anything with half the energy I shall my 
return journey. M. 








SOMERSETSHIRE ARCH AOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


THE twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
members of this Society commenced in the 
Banqueting-room at the Guildhall, Bath, on the 
18th inst. The Earl of Cork, president of the 
Society for the past year, resigned his seat to 
the new president, Mr. Jerom Murch. 

The annual report and balance.sheet, read by 
the Rev. W. Hunt, hon. secretary, stated that 
since Jaly, 1875, the nomber of subscribers has 
increased from 434 to 453. The actual receipts 
have been in about the same proportion. Since 
the last annual meeting an important addition 
has been made to the property of the Society. 
A dwelling-honse and garden, with a large 
frontage to the river, extending to the outer 
moat, and immediately adjoining the Castle 
garden, Taunton, were offered for sale, and the 
question of purchasing them for the Society was 
considered at a special general meeting of the 
members on the 17th of March laat. The meet- 
ing was largely attended, and was unanimous 
in its determination to buy the property for the 
sum of 4601, The Conncil express their satis- 
faction at the purchase, and endorse the opinion 
that its possession will be of great importance, 
both in preventing any obnoxious business being 
carried on so near the museum, and also in its 
direct fature utility to the Society. Nothing 
has been expended on the castle itself during 
the past year, beyond the cost of a few neces- 
sary repairs and fittings. All restorations 
have been postponed, until the building com- 
mittee appointed in 1875 shall have examined 
and reported upon the fabric, but the Council 
are of opinion that, before long, certain outbuild- 
ings of modern construction which deface the 
appearance of the Castle Court ought to be re- 
moved. 

Mr. Malet read the financial statement of the 
Society, which showed that the subscriptions 
received daring the year amounted to 2101. 11s., 
and the other receipts, inclading a balance of 
241, 15s. 2d., to 1001. 8s. 9d. The expenses had 
been 2941. 1s. 9d., leaving a balance in hand of 
161, 188, The Taunton Castle Purchase Account 
showed that there were still due to the bankers 
1,1231.12s.1d. The report and accounts were 
adopted. 

Officers and committee-men for the ensuing 
year having been elected, some discussion ensued 
as to next place of meeting, Glastonbury and 
Bridgwater both being suggested. The subject 
was referred to the Council. 

Mr, March then proceeded to deliver his 
presidential address, which, after noticing the 
position and prospects of the Society, went on 
to give an interesting historical sketch of the 
coronation of King Eadgar, in Bath Abbey. A 
vote of thanks to the president for his address 
was passed, on the proposition of the Earl of 
Cork, seconded by Mr. Freeman, and the meeting 
adjourned. 

At the invitation of the Mayor the company 
partook of refreshment in the Council-chamber. 

The members having walked to the Pamp- 
room, Prebendary Scarth informed them that 
they were then standing on what was probably 
the centre of the Roman forum, and that if they 
looked across the other side of the way they 
would see where Stalls Church formerly stood, 
in which was embodied portions of the Roman 
temple. In the Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion could be seen remains that were taken out 
when the vaults of that room were built. At 
the time the Pamp-room Hotel was erected, 
during the process of excavation a great many 
Roman remains were come upon, amongst them 
the platform of a temple, Lonerprg of which 
a in his submitted to the evening 
areal It go said that the Abbey 
Charch was built on the site of a Roman temple, 
which was not at all impossible; but there was 
no proof that such was the case. Proceeding to 
the Borough Walls, the rev. gentleman directed 
attention to the wall there standing, which, he 
said, was of Medisval character, repaired in 
more recent times, but built on the Roman 
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oundations, which were, perbaps, 25 ft. below 
he present pavement. The Roman walls had 
been des’ 


result of the narrow transept was a central 
tower departing from the ordinary shape, nov 
troyed until they were about 10{t. or | being square, but oblong. The pinnacles on the 
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12 ft. high, and then the Medizoval wall was con-| tower and the east end were not there many 


structed on the older work. The wall was the 
boundary of the city on that side, and ontside it 
were found remains of interments. The only 
piece of the old wall to be seen was near the 
Institution. Having entered into the Mineral- 
water Hospital, the party was conducted to the 
vaults, where there is a piece of Roman pave- 
ment, which, it is explained, showed the ancient 
level of the city. The pavement, which was «1 
situ, was said to be a coarse portion, being the 
external part of the room on'y. It gave» good 
idea how the level had increased in consejnence 
of buildings being pulled down and only @ 
certain portion of the débris cleared away. From 
the Mineral-water Hospital the members of the 
Society went to the Blue-coat School, where is 
another section of Roman pavement. Then the 
party proceeded through the Saw-close, New 
Westgate-buildings, and Westgate-buildings, to 
the Royal United Hospital, Prebendary Scarth 
on the way drawing attention to Chandos House 
as ove of the former residences of Bath, and 
pointing out the position formerly occupied by 
the Roman wall. Around Bath there were the 
remains of some twenty-five or thirty villas. At 
Wellow there was a pavement worth opening, 
and he wished that the Society had time to 
visit it. 

Mr. Moore suggested, as an explanation why 
the walis up to the floors of the Roman houses 
and the roof tiles only were found, and no mate- 
rials of the superstructure, that the latter con. 
sisted of wood and plaster, the Romans not build- 
ing substantial houses as we did. He also 
suggested the opinion whether the faci that 
these pavements were only found in this neigh- 
bourhood might not in some measure be due to 
the fact that the floors were constituted prin- 
cipally of cubes of white and blue lias, which 
were found here. 

Prebendary Wilkinson agreed with Mr. Moore 
in his opinions as to the materials used by the 
Romans in building their houses above the floor 
level. 

Prebendary Earle said there was a word used 
by the Saxons for that particular low wall on 
which the upper structure was built,—grund. 
weall or groundwall,—a term which he believed 
still existed among some masons in the county. 
It was also equivalent to the podium of the 
Greeks. 

Bishop Clifford said it was the custom in 
Somersetshire to build the walls to the ground. 
level of stone, and the upper part of ‘‘ cob.” 

Colonel Pinney asked whether the pavement 
was the floor of a bath, and Prebendary Scarth 
stated that it was a living-room. Bishop Clifford 
added that such chambers with floors were 
common in Pompeii. 

The members then went to the Literary and 
Scientific Institution, where Mr. Scarth described 
the various Roman remains that had been found 
in the city, and which, he said, were some of 
the most perfect to be found in the whole 
country. 

Mr. C. Moore subsequently gave a short de. 
scription of the geological formation of the 
district, with its fossils, some of which he ex- 
hibited. 

The company then dispersed. 

After the party left the pamp-room, and before 
going to see the Roman remains, they went into 
the Orange-grove to look at the exterior of the 
Abbey. Mr. E. A. Freeman pointed out the main 
features of the building, and afterwards adjourned 
to the interior. He said they would see at a 
glimpse that it was of very small size amongst 
cathedral churches, the explanation of which 
was, that after it had been nearly rained, towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, when Bishop 

King rebuilt, he built the new church on the 
site of the nave only of the older church. At 
the east end of the present one there were some 
remains of the Romanesque charch, being a por- 
tion of the foundation of the great central tower 
and transept. Two things struck one—the 
peculiar shape of the tower, and the extra- 
ordinary height of the clearstory, which two 
things always went together. They belonged 
ped type pt apres of which there were several 

ers in this part of England, as St. M 
Redoliff at Bristol, the Minster at me rain 
and the Priory Church at Christ Church, in 
Hampshire. Both at St. Mary Redcliff and in 
the Bath Abbey the transept was singularly 
narrow, which was done in order to give a creat 
effect of height in that part of thechurch. The 


years ago, bat merely battlemented turrets. 
They had a squere-headed window in the last 
place in the world they would look for it—the 
east end. The building was commonly called 
Bath Abbey, and in that name he said he wonid 
comment on it, but it was really the secondary 
cathedral church of the diocese of Bath and 
Wells. As a Wells man he was bound to say 
secondary, and history bore him out in it, The 
bishop’s stool in this diocese was originally 
placed in the church of St. Andrew, at Wells, 
but about the time of the Norman conquest 
originated a movement to remove the seats of 
bishops from small places to larger ones, as from 
Crediton to Exeter, Sherborne to Salisbory, &c. 
John de Villala was a bishop who despised Wells 
and came to Bath, and planted his bishop's stool 
there. With reference to the architecture of the 
building he said it was Late Perpendicular, with 
a small portion on the south-east of the church 
of John de Villula. The square head did not 
suit a large window like the east one, but it was 
quite right to reproduce it at the restoration. 
He confessed to have some desire for the reten. 
tion of the old roof of the nave, although the 
present was a grand one, and made the church 
appear a perfect whole. 

At six o’clock the members and friends of the 
Society dined together at the Grand Hotel, under 
the chairmanship of the president, Mr. Murch, 
who was supported by the High Sheriff of the 
County, the Mayor of Bath, and others. 

The evening meeting commenced at half-past 
seven, Mr. March presiding. 

Mr. Elworthy read an exceedingly interesting 
paper “On the Grammar and Dialect of West 
Somerset.” This was followed by a paper “On 
Roman Military Roads through Somerset,” by 
the Right Rev. Bishop Clifford, of Clifton. 

Prebendary Scarth made a few remarks on 
the state of Sodbury camp, only half of which 
was left, the other probably baving been carried 
into the Severn. 

The Prebendary then gave an epitome of a 
pauper he bad prepared on “Roman Somerset, 
with special reference to Recent Discoveries in 
Bath.” Want of time precluded the reading of 
the paper in extexso. Tothis we shall return. 

On the second day, the 19th inst., the members 
assembled at the Guildhall to make an excursion 
to various pointe of interest. Bathampton was 
the first stopping-place, and bere Prebendary 
Scarth gave some particulars of the church. The 
first thing noticed was an effigy in the east end 
wall, which he described, on the authority of 
Mr. Planché, as one of a bishop of very early 
Norman date (eleventh century). In the porch 
are two effigies of the time of Edward II. and 
Edward III. They, and the effigy in the east 
wall, formerly stood in the sooth aisle of the 
church, bat were removed in 1754, when it was 
restored by Ralph Allen. The church had also 
been in the bands of the restorers within the 
lest twenty-five years. It is dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, and consists of chancel, nave, south 
porch, south aisle, with tower at the west end. 
The tower is 50 ft. high, and the architecture 
Perpendicular, three stages, with angular 
buttresses. The party next proceeded to an 
adjacent field, where some excavations bad bern 
made by Mr. Moore. A number of specimens of 
Roman pottery and other remains of that period 
were displayed on tables. 

After a drive through Freshford, the party, 
about one o’clock, reached Westwood, where 
they were received by Prebendary Joues, who 
said the church was a chapel-of-ease for Brad- 
ford. Tbe earliest part of the building was the 
chancel, and at the east end was a double 
piscina. 

The next place which the party visited was 
Bradford-on-Avon. The Rev. Prebendary Jones, 
rector of the parish, described the Saxon church, 
of which our readers have often heard. He 
stated that it was built early in the eighth cen. 
tury, by St. Aldhelm, and dedicated to St. 
Lawrence. He had recently discovered that its 
dimensions corresponded very closely with the 
original cathedral at Llandaff. The building 
was formerly occupied as two tenements, and 
wag in the hands of two different owners. When 
the restoration was about to be made, on the 
removal of a stack of chimneys, the chancel 
arch was discovered, and subsequently a etep 
Jeading down into the chancel. Mr. Freeman 





also made some remarks on the building, of the 
autiqnity of which, in his own miad, he had no 





doubt. He controverted the opinions of those 
who stated that the English were incapable of 
erecting buildings of stone and mortar before 
the comiog of the Normans, and said that people 
ought to remember that the firat 600 years of 
English history were as long as any 600 after, 
and that very great changes had time to go on 
duriog that period. If they bore that in mind, 
he asked where was the difficulty of believing 
that they had an ancient charch there, built in 
the days of St. Aldnelm. It was not Norman ; 
it was not a building erected after 1066, and had 
not a feature of later Romanesque,—but had 
features of genuine primitive Romanesque. 
William of Malmesbury, an accurate archi- 
tectural observer, said there was a little church 
at Bradford, which St. Aldbelm was said to have 
built to St. Lawrence. He (the speaker) did not 
say there was direct proof, but it came as near 
to it as possible, in the absence of documentary 
evidence. If anybody could produce «a document 
showing tbat the charch was built between the 
time of St. Aldhelm and William of Malmesbary, 
it would upset the presumption that the charch 
belonged to the eighth century. 

Mr. Batten drew attention to the fact that 
William of Malmesbury used the words, “said 
to have been,” for he thought if he met with 
the words in any of the writings of Mr. Freeman 
that “‘ he believed” a certain thing to have taken 
place, he might safely take it that he dis- 
believed it. 

The party having left the church, Prebendary 
Wilkineon exhibited some Romaa remains. 

Prebendary Jones, in giving a brief description 
of the parish church, said the tower was built at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and a 
curious feature in it was the strat thrown out 
on which to construct the landing at the top of 
a newel staircase. 

Prebendary Earle added a few words on the 
derivation of the word “ newel,” and suggested 
whether instead of having a Saxon origin, it 
might not have come from a French word, the 
Latin root of which was nuz. 

It was intended to visit the chapel of St. Mary 
on Tory, the Bridge chapel, the Barton farm, and 
the bridge, bat the time did not permit, and the 
party proceeded to South Wraxall, and thence 
quickly to Bath (which they reached aboat 
seven o'clock). 





CONNEXION OF DRAINS WITH SEWERS. 


Ar a meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on the 21st, Mr. Dalton introduced a 
deputation from the Council of the Society of 
Arts, and a memorial was presented on the sub- 
ject of house-drains and their connexion with 
the sewers. ‘The memorial set forth that the 
protection of public health from typhoid and 
other diseases demands that an amending Act of 
Parliament be as soon as possible to 
secure that all house-drains connected with 
public sewers in the metropolis, and towns having 
an urban authority, should be placed under the 
inspection and control of local sanitary autho- 
rities, who shall be bound to see to the effective 
construction and due maintenance of all such 
house-drains, pipes, and connexions. Provisions 
having this object in view exist in the Act con- 
stituting the Commissioners of Sewers in the 
City of London, in the Metropolis Management 
Act, 1855, and in the Public Health Act, 1875, 
but practically they seem scarcely sufficient for 
the purpose. ‘I'hat plans of such drains aud 
connexions be deposited in the charge of the 
respective local authorities, who shall be bound 
to exhibit them and supply copies of them to the 
public on payment of a moderate fee. That the 
owners of houses be compelled by law to send to 
the respective local authorities within a specified 
time after the passing of the Act, plans of all 
house-drains on an appointed scale, The 
memorialists desire to point out for the con- 
sideration of the Board that, although cov- 
siderable powers in this direction have been 
conferred by law upon local authorities, yet that 
in practice such powers are not sufficiently 
carried out at the present time, and require to 
be amended and enlarged, in order efficiently 
to attain the importaut sanitary objects for 
which they have been . 

Sir Henry Cole, on behalf of the deputation, 
said the object of the Society was to press upon 
tbe Metropolitan Board of Works the necessity 
of teking steps for the prevention of typhoid 
fever in the metropolis. He lived in a neigh- 
boarhood where it was chronic, and the rating 
of the district was four or five times as much a8 
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it was twenty years ago. A certain number of 
houses were never free from typhoid and scarlet 
fever; and with respect to the houses built 
before 1855, it had been found that the powers 
of the vestries to interfere were inoperative. 
The metropolis had been taxed to the extent of 
4,000,0001. for putting drains right, and he hoped 
the Board would do something for the prevention 
of fever. It was the intention of the Society 
during the recess to petition the Local Govern- 
ment Board to take action on the subject over 
. the whole country. 

In answer to Mr. H. L. Taylor, 

Sir H. Cole said the district he referred to 
(Kensington) was under the control of the 
vestry, and he had no complaints to make against 
that. 

Mr. H. L. Taylor said the Vestry of Ken. 
sington possessed ample and extraordinary 
powers to deal with house drainage. 

After a discussion, in the course of which 
some not very polite expressions were applied to 
the deputation, the memorial was referred to 
the Works and General Committee for considera- 
tion and report. 








VALUE OF THE PROPERTY OF THE 
LIVERPOOL CORPORATION. 


Wit the exception of London, Liverpool is 
said to be the richest corporation in England. 
It has an enormously large real estate, of con- 
stavtly-increasing value. According toa return 
just issued by the Local Government Board, the 
Corporation received last year from rents on its 
property, 59,2037.; from the fines on renewal of 
leases, 36,2151.; and from the sale of property, 
51,7761. ; which, with 21,6591. received from tolls 
and dues, makes a total income from these sources 
amounting to 168,8531. In addition to this, the 
sum of 82,2991. was raised by rates, and 36,5911. 
was derived from what are called “other 
sources,” not specified in thereturn. The gross 
income, including the allowance from the Govern. 
ment in res of police and the maintenance 
of criminals, was 321,4451., of which 120,1681. 
were spent on the maintenance and repair of 
public works; nearly 100,0001. in the cost of 
police and the support of criminals; 13,3112. in 
salaries ; and 43,5701, in miscellaneous expenses. 
The real property of the Corporation, in addi- 
tion to private houses and buildings situated in 
various parts of the borough, includes several 
public buildings of great value, St. George’s 
Hall alone having cost more than 300,0001.; 


together with public parks having an aggregate y 


area of about 900 acres. The rateable value of 
the borongh is also much in excess of any other 
borough in England, the amount now returned 
being 2,940,3331., as compared with 1,972,2331. 
the present rateable value of Manchester. 








NOTES ON WATER SUPPLY. 


Worthing.—The Worthing Local Board has 
resolved to make application to the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners for the sum of 16,0001., to 
evable the Local Board to provide additional 
machinery for their waterworks, to erect a new 
engine and boiler house, and works in connexion 
therewith, and also to construct a new gravita- 
tion outfall sewer, with branch sewers for New- 
land-road and Broadwater-road. 

Inwerurie.—The first turf of the new works for 
providing a water supply for the burgh of 
Inverurie has been cut by Lady Madeleine 
Keith-Falconer. The supply is to be obtained 
from the Earl of Kintore’s lands, and the aque- 
duct passes under part of the north avenue to 
Keith Hall House, where the ‘first torf was cut. 
Mr. G. Gordon Jenkins, C.E., Aberdeen, is engi- 
neer for the works; and Messrs. Chalmers & 
Collie, Aberdeen, coutractors for the section of 
the works now commenced. 

Andover.—The newly-formed Water Company 
here has difficulties to contend against which it 
scarcely bargained for. At the advice of the 
engineers, Messrs. Russ & Minns, the present 
shaft was sunk 60 ft., and then a bore-hole was 
made 60 ft. farther. It was thought that water 
sufficient for any requirement for a town of such 
a size as Andover would be obtained from this 
source; as @ matter of fact, however, such has 
turned out not to be case, for although more 
than enough is found for the present require- 
ments of the company’s customers, still, when 
those customers increase, a larger supply will be 
necessary. The directors, therefore, have decided 
to sink another shaft close by the present one. 

Perth.—Mr. Bateman, O.B., has recommended 





the Perth Water Commissioners to provide the 
additional supply of water necessary for the city 
by extending the present system of pumping 
water from the filter beds of the Tay, instead of 
resorting to any more distant source. The cost 
of the extension he estimates at 30,0001. 

St. Leonard’s.—Some dissatisfaction is expressed 
by laundresses and others, who require a large 
amount of water for their business, at the issuing 
of a printed notice by the Local Authority, 
stating that henceforth water supplied by the 
Authority will be gauged by meter, which will 
be supplied by the Authority, and must be fixed 
on the premises to gauge the water used for 
“trade purposes.” Premises so supplied are to 
be asseseed to the water-rate in the usual way, 
but if the amount be paid according to the meter 
(which will be read every half-year) reckoning at 
1s. per 1,000 gallons, shall exceed the amuunt of 
the rate, the excess will have to be paid to the 
Authority. 

Wellingborough.—Major Tulloch, one of the 
inspectors of the Local Government Board, has 
held an inquiry at Wellingborough respecting 
an application from the Local Board to borrow 
5,0001. for the extension of the town water- 
works. The rateable value of the town at 
the present time is 40,000/., and altogether 
21,0001. had been borrowed for different purposes, 
of which the sum of 10,0001. for the erection of 
the present waterworks formed part. The works 
have been in operation four years, and are now 
self-supporting. 5001. have been paid off, the 
principal and interest were promptly paid up, and 
there were now 1001. in hand from the water 
receipts. The present reservoir held 108,000 
gallons of water, which was pumped from the 
well at the rate of 9,000 gallons an hour, during 
ten hours per day. Through the increasing 
demands for the water, 12,000 gallons an hour 
were required, and it was proposed to erect a 
reservoir for the storage of the water which, 
during the night,ran away. A smaller reservoir, 
and a duplicate reservoir, would also be required, 
also mains, tanks, &c., for the completion of the 
works. 

Leamington.—The Local Government Board 
has sanctioned the application of the Leamington 
Town Council for leave to borrow 20,0001., 
17,0001. of which are to be devoted to carrying 
into effect the new waterworks scheme. The 
Local Government Board recommend the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners to lend the money 
at 3} per cent. interest, and to extend the in- 
stalments in repayment over a period of fifty 


ears. 

Liverpool.—The Liverpool water committee 
have had under consideration a scheme lately 
projected for a supply from Haweswater Lake 
by Mr. Bintley, C.H., resident at Kendal. Owing 
to the great height of Haweswater above the 
sea level (694 feet), the pressure in the maingin 
Liverpool would, it is said, be sufficient to 
obviate the necessity for using steam-engines 
at fires, and could also be utilised to great ad- 
vantage for hydraulic hoists at a very small cost. 
With to the quantity obtainable, the 
water-shed of the lake, as it stands, will yield 
25 million gallons a day, which is above the 
highest estimated requirements of the town im 
1885; but, by impounding other waters in the 
immediate district, and diverting them into the 
lake, which could be done at a comparatively 
small cost, the supply could be increased to 100 
millions a day ; and with this enormous quantity 
at their command, the corporation would be in a 
position to share it with other towns to which, 
by reason of their situation, it might be avuil- 
able. As tothe quality of the water, it is stated 
to be equal to that of any other lake in the 
United Kingdom. There is, however, the ques- 
tion of cost, upon which a great deal will depend, 
and as to which Mr. Bintley has yet to satisfy 
the committee before the plan can be actively 
entertained. It is alleged that, in this respect, 
Haweswater compares most favourably with the 
Windermere scheme, and much moreso with that 
of Ullswater. 

Broughton-in-Furness.— Mr. 8. J. Smith, C.E., 
has held an inquiry with reference to a petition 
presented by the Raral Sanitary Authority of 
the Ulverston Union to the Loval Government 
Board for a provisional order to acquire certain 
water rights, enabling them to supply water to 
the town of Broughton West, and to borrow 
2,1001. for carrying out the requisite works. The 
scheme is to supply the town of 
Broughton West with water from @ spring im a 
field on the Whallenrigg estate, belonging to the 
trustees of the late Thomas Williamson, and to 
construct a reservoir with a capacity of 250,000 


gallons, a supply for thirty daye, in the allot- 
ment belonging to the trustees of the Aalthurat- 
side school, about a mile and three-quarters from 
Broughton. It would require about-two miles of 
pipe to supply thetown. Half an acre of land 
would be purchased for the reservoir purposes. 
Additional supplies of water could be obtained 
from @ source immediately adjoining, but the 
present supply from the spring was calculated 
to yield sufficient for the supply of the town. 
Mr. Goodison is the engineer. From evidence 
given by Dr. Page, Medical Officer of Health, 
there would appear to be great need of an im- 
proved water-supply. He said he had analysed 
water from th'rty-three pumps, and twenty-six 
of the samples were quite unfit for domestic 
purposes, 

Wakefield.—The Wakefield Town Council has re- 
solved, “‘ That the Council, as the Urban Sanitary 
Authority, purchase, subject tothe sanesion of the 
Local Government Board, all the rights, powers, 
and privileges, and all the premisesand other pro- 
perty, of the Wakefield Water Company, on the 
following terms, viz.:—The Corporation to pay 
481. for each paid-up original 25. share ; 241. for 
each paid-up original 121. 10s. share; and 11J. 
for each paid-up 10L share; and, in addition, 
the Corporation to take over the debts and 
liabilities of the Company existing at the time 
of purchase.” 

SS 


BUILDING ON THE CHELSEA 
EMBANKMENT. 


THE several plots of building land which the 
Metropolitan Board of Works have on sale in 
front of the Chelsea Embank ment, after having 
completed the works, are being rapidly disposed 
of, and mansions are now beginning to show 
themselves on the respective sites. One of the 
most conspicuous and prominent of these new 
structores is @ very large residence which is 
in course of erection, and now nearly completed, 
for Mr. Matthey, the Government assayer. The 
building is situated at the angle of Queen’s-road 
and Cheyne-walk, and bas four elevations, all 
varying in their architectural details, the aggre- 
gate length of the several frontages being 250 ft. 
The Queen Anne style of architecture has been 
adopted, the materials used for the several ele- 
vations being red brick, with cut and moulded 
brick for window « heads, sills, keys, arches, 
string - courses, and general dressings. Tie 
north frontage, facing Queen’s.road, . contains, 
above the ground-floor, two and three irregular 
stories, some of the windows being of great 
height. At this frontage, im addition to one of 
the principal entrances, there ia also aa arch. 
way, leading to the stables: The height of 
this frontage ig about 50 ft. The west frontage, 
overlooking Cheyne-walk, and the Chelsea Em- 
barkment Gardens, may be regarded as the 
i ag a ty of the oraptwe it is 
nearly in height, with a high- 
pitched hip-roof, above which, in the = on of 





the structure, there is a spacious open balcany, 
enclosed by balustrades., This balcony is ap- 
proached by a staircase in the interior, cos- 
steucted especially for the. purpose, and its 
height gives.a commanding aud extensive. view 
of the surrounding country. The grondd-feor 
pertion ef this frontage is cireglar-on-plan, with 
@ stone. string-course BL Rag! Rd 
mounted hy a balcony at the foot of the first 
floor, which contains a range of seyen windaws, 
14 ft. in height, with ornamental azched heads in 
moulded bricks, The second.story windows are 
uniform with those. on the first floor, but not 
quiteso lofty, Above the second floor is a coved 
cornice, 3 ft. in depth, in Portland cement, and 
it should be added that this cornice is canried 
round all the eleyations. The cornice. is. sur- 
mounted by three. dormers, 10 ft. in height, 
covered with projecting hoods in brown tile- 
work, uniform with the whole of the roofs, At 
the south-west angle of the Embankment and 
Cheyne-walk there is an octagonal frontage, con- 
taining ground and upper doors, the windows of 
the latter being 15 ft. high, and the elevation 
surmounted by dormers uniform with those-on 
the west front. The South or Embankment 
frontage contains three stories above the ground- 
floor, with balconies at the foot of eaeh story, 
and is surmounted by pediment dormers. The 
whole of the ornamental chimney-shafts are very 
lofty, one at the east end of the structure form- 
ing a equare tower, and rising to a height of 
more than 100 ft. The building internally con- 
tains a very Jarge number of apartments, in- 








clading dining-rooms, drawing-rooma,. billiard. 
rooms, aud other reception and entertaining 
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roomms, which are intended to be elegantly 
finished and decorated. The architect ie Mr. 
Norman Shaw, and the builder Mr. Charles 
Jarret, of Croydon. 

Tosmediately to the east of the above building 
another mansion, having its principal frontage to 
the Embankment, is also in course of erec- 
tion. It is inthe same style of architecture as 
the structure juet described, the variation being 
that the first and upper floors, which have 
barrow bay windows of great height, project con- 
siderably over the ground-floor of the Embank- 
ment fron On other portions of the 
Metropolitan ’s land a little further east- 
ward, near the west boundary of the hospital 
grounds, two other large houses are likewise 
about to be built. 








PROPOSED THOROUGHFARE UNDER 
CONSTITUTION HILL.—THE PARK LANE 
FOUNTAIN. 

Tre intimation recently made in Parliament 
by her Majeaty’s Commissioners of Works of 
their intention to form a new road between 
Hamilton-place and Grosvenor- place, has induced 
the St. George’s (Hanover-equare) Vestry to take 
action in the matter, and at a meeting of 
that body last week it was taken into con- 
sideration, when Mr. Hoby, one of the members, 
suggested a road alongside of Constitation-bill. 
This proposal, however, did not meet with general 
approval. Subsequently the surveyor submitted 
a plan for an opening in Piccadilly, half-way 
between Hamilton-place and Hyde Park-corner, 
the road going under Constitation-hil], aud 
coming out into Groavenor-place. After a dis. 
cussion on the surveyor’s plan, it was decided to 
appoint a depotation to confer with the First 
Coromiasioner of Works, and submit to him the 
desirability of adopting the surveyor’s propos:!. 

At the same meeting attention was drawn to 
the present neglected state of the fountain by 
Mr. Thornycroft, sculptor, some time ago erected 
in Park-lave. Colonel Baring, in calling atten- 
tion to the subject, said the opponents of 
Jocal self-government could not have a better 
weapon than the present state of the fountain 
offered to them, for such opponents could say 
that the Committee of Works of St. George's 
had allowed this work of art to remain neglected 
for a long time. For the small sum of 120/. he 
understood that the fountain could be put into 
@ proper state, and that being so, be moved thet. 
the surveyor do the necessary lighting and 
paving round the fountain for a sum not exceed. 
ing 1501. The proposal was adopted, and the 
neceasary works will therefore be carried out. 











Tolls Acts, 70,0001. Anabstract has been made 
and forwarded to the Treasury, showing the total 
sum which will probably be required before the 
end of the present financial year, as appears from 
the returns farnished by intending borrowers. 
The amount stated is 9,893,4591. 








THE AMRAVATI SCULPTURES. 


In 2 recent issue we gave an account of Mr. 
James Fergusson’s description, before the 
members of the Royal Asiatic Society, of such 
of the Amravati sculptures as are arranged at 
the India Museum, Suuth Kensington.* We have 
now to announce that the Government of India 
has given 1,000 rupees for the farther explora- 
tion of the site of the stupa, and has instructed 
Mr. R. Sewell, acting head assistant collector of 
the Kristna district, to carry outthe work. The 
whole of the stupa itself has been removed, even 
including its foundations, so as to form acircalar 
tank, surrounded by 2 high mound. ‘This mound 
will be the object of the new excavations, as 
General Cunningham believes that beneath it 
lie the remains of the double railing which at 
one time surrounded the monument. The 
General recommends that the work should be 
begun from the interior of the circle, the whole 
of the excavated earth and rubbish being thrown 
into the central tank. Of course all standing 
s°ones or stonework in situ will be left undis- 
tarbed until the exact position of each piece, and 
a general plan of the whole, have been laid down 
by acompetent surveyor. General Cunningham 
also advises that a strict scrutiny should be made 
of all the carved stones in the town of Amravati 
and its neighbourhood for some of the missing 
sculptares of the Amravati stupa, and that im. 
pressions of all inscriptions found should be 
carefally made, and if possible photographs 
taken of them. In a recent communication to 
the Government of India on the subject, he 
says: — “I remember nothing in Colonel 
Meckenzie’s map of the site of a single rock, 
near the bank of the river above the town, 
labelled Sasanam Rock. As this name suggests 
the existence of an edict engraved on one of the 
rocks, I strongly recommend that a careful 
examination should be made of all the rocks in 
the position indicated. In conclasion, I to 
exprese my opinion that inscriptions should be 
most diligently sought for, as it is to them we 
must look for the history of the stupa. We 
already possees more than a sufficient number of 
scalptures to show the style of art which pre- 
vailed when the stupa was erected. From the 
sculptures Mr. Fergusson has inferred that it 
must have been built in the fourth century A.D. 
From the inscriptions, on the contrary, I infer 
that it was erected towards the end of the first 





PUBLIC WORKS LOAN COMMISSION. 


Tae first annual report of the Public Works 
Loan Commission, prepared in pursuance of the 
Act of last year, has just been issued. It nur- 
rates at some length the history and proceedinge 
of the d t from ite origin, in the year 
1817, and recounts the different Acts of Parlia- 
ment which down to the end of session 1874 
were passed with reference to the Board to make 
advances of money for works of public ntility. 
As the Public Works Loan Act of 1875, under 
which the present Board was appointed, did not 
properly come into effect till the Ist of April 
ast, it is explained that, except in regard to the 
regulations for the granting of loans under the 
statute, the transactions with which the report 
has reference are thore of their predecessors. 
In an appendix to the report is contained a 
statement giving in detail the sums issued to the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners for the pur- 
pose of ‘advances up to 31st March, 1876, bring- 
ing out & total of 30,582,679. The sum advanced 
‘by them during the financial year 1875-76 
amotnted to 3,320,4111.; the total payments 
‘into thé Bank of England in repayment of prin- 
cipal and for intérest, to 796 1591.; and the 
balances of principal and interest outstanding at 
the date mentioned, to 14,715,3651. The number 

of ‘new accounts opened during the year was 
1,328, and the number open at the close of that 

jod §,238.—an increase of 1,189 over the 
same date in 1874, Grants of loans under the 
English Education Acta were given during the 
year amounting to 1,718,1161.; under the Scotch 
Education Act, to 666,3837 ; sanitary loans 
recommended by the Local Government Board 
to 737,1731.; loans to Parochial Boards, Police 
Boards, and other borrowing authorities in Scot- 


eentury A.D. As the forms of the alphabetical 
characters are a moch surer criterion than the 
style of the ecalptures for determining the date 
of any building, I trust that the importance of 
securing every fragment of inscription may be 
kept in mind.” Mr. Sewell’s explorations will 
also extend to the caves at Undavilly, the 
Bhattiphole Tope, and the hitherto uninvesti- 
gated circular mound at Pidagurale. 








ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, SOUTH LAMBETH. 


Tue foundation-stone of this church was laid 
on Thuraday, the 20th inst., by Col. Sir F. Fitz- 
wygram, bart. ; present aleo the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester, the Bishop of Guildford, &. 

The new church will consist of a nave 93 ft. 
lovg by 24 ft, wide, with north aisle 13 ft. wide, 
south aisle the same width and 77 ft. long; 
chancel, 29 ft, long and 20 ft. wide. The height 
internally of the nave from the floor to the wall 
plate is 37 ft.,, and ite extreme height 59 ft. Ono 
the north side of the chancel is situate the organ 
chamber, and on the south thechoir and ministers’ 
vestries. The tower is placed at the south.west 
corner, and projects slightly befure the west 
front of the nave. There will be a central west 
entrance, and a porch doorway on the north side, 
and an entrance also through the tower. The 
roofs to the nave, chancel, and aisles, are to be 
Open, with framed principals at intervals, boarded, 
and covered externally with slates, and the 
timber stained in two shades, and lined and 
varnished. 

The arcade separating the nave and aisles will 
have moulded arches supported on piers, alter- 
nately octagonal and circular in »plan, of Port- 





land, 79,0001.; for canals, rivers, and drainage, 


125,000!.; and under the Harbours and Passing | 


land stone. The chancel arch is similarly treated, 


ee peer 


* See p. 691, ante, 





with the addition of Aberdeen granite shafts 
corbelled out from the piers, and supporting extra 
moalded members. 

Externally, the walls are to be constructed of 
brickwork, faced with Kentish Rag, with dress- 
ings of Bath (Box Ground) stone, while Corsham 
Down stone will be used for internal dressings 
of doors, windows, &c. 

The tower externally is 18 ft. Gin. square, and 
the height to the base of the spire 80 ft., the 
latter being 84 ft. high, making the total height 
to the top of the spire 164 ft. 

The east end of the chancel is apsidal on plan. 

In style the church will be that of the Deco- 
rated period. 

The contract for the building has been taken 
by Messrs. Lucas, Brothers. Mr. Bedborough is 
the architect. 








SAFETY IN INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS. 


Aw offer of a medal in connexion with this 
subject has beeu made to the Society of Arts by 
Mr. Benjamin Shaw, and has been accepted by 
the Council. 

The medal will be of the value of 201., and 
will be awarded every fifth year. Mr. Shaw has 
directed a sufficient amount of Consols for the 
purpose to be transferred into the name of the 
Society. 

The terms of the offer are as follow :—For 
any discovery, invention, or newly-devised 
method for obviating or materially diminishing 
any risk to life, limb, or health, incidental to 
any industrial occupation, and not previously 
capable of being so obviated or diminished by 
any known and practically available means.” 
The first award will be made in May, 1877. 








THE HANS.PLACE IMPROVEMENTS. 


Tr the bailding operations here are to be car- 
ried on with the celerity and intelligence which 
have been displayed in that part of the scheme 
which consists in the widening of the piece of 
road that runs between the gardens of Cadogan. 
place, our children may live to see the comple- 
tion of the new quarter, though we shall not. 
This improvement, which consists in putting 
back the enclosure railing of the garden and 
forming a new path, has been in hand some 
months, and when completed will present an 
absurdity, for the added width of road opens 
“slap” against a house in Cadogan-place. It 
is difficult to look at it without laughing. 








BREACH OF CONTRACT. 
JENKINSON AND ANOTHER UV, HAMMONDS, 


Tue plaintiffs in this action (which came before 
Mr. Justice Brett at the Staffordshire Sammer 
Assizes on the 17th inst.) were Messrs. Jenkin- 
son Brothers, carpenters and joiners, of Penton; 
and the defendant was a publican and brick- 
layer of the same town. 


The action was brought to recover 25. under the fol- 
lowing circumstance :—The defendant having decided to 
erect five houses, and to do the brickiayers’ work himself, 
entered into a contract with the plaintiffs to do the joiners’ 
work for the sum of 2611, 18+, one-third to be peid when 
the first floor was reached, one-third when the houses were 
roofed in, and one-third on the completion of the work. 
The execution of the work depended very much on the 
pregress made by the defendant with the brickwork. He 
was very slow; but after many delays the work was nearly 
completed, when the defendan 
the plaintiffs could neither get him to go on nor could they 
get the balance of their account. A lawyer's letter was 
sent to him, and he promised to pty the balance duo; but 
not pres his promise, this action was brought. : 

Mr. Wood, architect, Longton, gave evidence respecting 
some trivial deviations from the specification. 

_The defence was that the plamtiffs had left a con- 
siderable quantity of work un¢one without any default on 
the part of the defendant, and that they had used ma- 
terials inferior to those specified for. 

Mr. Hammonds, the defendant, having given evidence, 

Mr. John Smith, builder, eaid it would take 15/. to 
make good th» deficiencies of the plaintiffs, 

His lordship having summed up, the jury returned « 
verdict for the plaintiffs,—damages, 27/, 


t came to a dead stop, and 








ABERDEEN MASONIC HALL. 


AFTER repeated extensions of time to the com- 
petitors for the design for decorating the Aber- 
deen Masonic Hall, the committee met recently 
to decide upon the best. When the selection was 
made the proposal was found to be by Mr. Louix 
Soder, of 30, Panmure-place, Edinbargb, the 
execation of which is entrusted to Messrs. George 
Dobie & Sons, with whom Mr. Soder is con- 
nected, and under his superintendence the work 
will be completed. The cost of the whole will 





be 3061, 
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2. The influence of decorative art and art 
workmanship in all household details and farni- 
ture upon society. 

8. The influence of academies upon the art of 
@ nation. 

This section has been organised owing to the 
marked interest shown in Liverpool in the spread 
of art as a refining influence. The Art Club of 
that town has a series of exhibitions, each 
devoted to a special subject, the last of which, a 
collection of the works of David Cox, was very 
successfal ; besides, there have been exhibitions 
of embroidery, of Oriental art, &c. During the 
Congress, the Clab will have an exhibition of 
illuminated manuscripts and Mediwval minia- 
tares, for which most satisfactory promises have 
already been received. There will also be an 
excursion to Wrexham to see the art-treasures 
exhibited there, and of which we speak on 
another page. The new Gallery of Art pre- 
sented to the town by Major Walker will, 
unfortunately, not be ready for opening, but 
will be sufficiently near completion to show 


tive joiners of Glasgow, who appointed a depu- 
tation to explain the position and prospects in 
connexion with the present dispate in that city. 
A resolution was unanimously passed by the 
meeting pledging the joiners of Edinburgh to 
give their moral and material support to their 
brethren in the West.——-At an aggregate meet- 
ing of the plambers of Edinburgh, held in Adair’s 
Hall, High-street, on the 20th inst., a’ communi- 
cation was read from the Masters’ Association 
relative to the demand which the operatives had 
made for an advance of 1d. per hour on their 
present rate of wages. The masters offered to 
compromise the matter by granting 4d. per 
hour additional on the present rate of 7}d.; and 
after some discussion it was carried =» ma- 
jority that the men should accept this . 




































































































































A LARGE BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Ar the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Birkbeck Building Society, held a few days ago, 
the report presented to the meeting showed that 
the receipts for the year were 5,296,691/., and 
the total from the commencement of the society 
27,287,3851. The total liabilities amount to 
2,056,7091., and the es fands (which are in. 
vested in Government, litan, and Indian 
stocks, City of London and Colonial bonds, gas 
and water, stocks and shares, freehold ground. 
rents, and other convertible securities) amount 
to 1,220,3861., exclusive of the cash balance of 
the bankers, which is 144,6747. In other words, 
the society’s reserve now stands at 1,365,0611., 
the proportion of reserve to liabilities being up- 

of 663 per cent. The triennial division of 
profits has been made this year. The bonus de. 
clared will absorb 26,1041. The permanent 
guarantee fund is increased to 33,7501., and the 
balance 8,9201. is carried forward. 

The number of investors and depositors at the 








ROMSEY ABBEY. 


Your correspondent, “ 0. H. P.,” makes some 
remarks upon the supposed original completion 








close of the year was 35,9021. of the Lady Chapel, which leads me to mention | what it will be like. The question of mural 
that a few years since an attempt was made to/| decoration will be made a prominent one at the 

discover the foundation and extent of the chapel | ensuing Congress, and it is hoped the agitation 

KENSINGTON. eastward, and it was attended with success. The| may have practical effects. Major Walker has 


most liberally commissioned Mr. Warrington 
Wood for three colossal figures,— Michelangelo, 
Raffaelle, and an allegorical figure of Liverpool, 
of which the models are completed. The result 
of the spirit and good taste of the Principality 
will not be one of the least enjoyable features 

The Art Section, therefore, 
may probably be one of the most popular of the 


zealous vicar proposed (if sufficient data could 
have been found to show the ancient lines of the 
chapel) that it should be reproduced as a fitting 
memorial to the late Lord Palmerston; the 
scheme, however, did not meet with ‘he response 
which was expected, and sufficient money not 
being forthcoming it was reluctantly abandoned, 
and a statue in the market-place erected instead. 
It may be interesting, however, to state that the 
chapel was clearly defined by its foundations: 
the length from east to west was 30 ft., and its 
breadth 33 ft. The east wall showed the base 
of a respond answering to the existing one on 
the pier between the two windows referred to 
by “C.H.P.” The chapel must have consisted 
of four quadripartite bays, the central clustered 
shaft was indicated by its base, leaving no doubt 
of the plan. Some fragments of ancient tile 
were found amongst the débris. The two 
Geometrical windows were no doubi removed 
from the east wall of the Lady Chapel when it 
was demolished, and clumsily rebuilt in the wall, 
filling up the Norman arches; probably the 
north and south walls of the chapel had couplet 
windows. The height of the chapel is known by 
the wall.ribs and springers of the groining, 
which are still remaining; so that as to the 
general proportion of the building no doubt 
could exist: it must have been almost unique, 
and could not in any way have interfered with 
the majestic and beautiful windows of the east 


S1r,—In your recent elaborate description of 
Kensington House, you notice —— improve. 
ment made by widening the way opposite, 
and opening up Kensington ens. Can 
you not help by your influence to obtain a still 
greater and more needed improvement? viz, 
the setting back of those irregular and protruding 
shops in the High-street, just by, which causes 
the Royal Western-road at that spot to be both 
highly dangerous and very unsightly. The path. 
way also in this important thoroughfare is in 
some places less than 5 ft. wide, and there is a 
very ugly gap opposite Palace Gardens. Surely 
this fashionable suburb should have its leading 
thoroughfare better arranged; and a few re. 
marks from your powerful pen may lead to good 
results. ARCHITECT, 








Books Beceiverd. 


The Trade Unions: an Appeal to the Working 
Classes and their Friends. By Rost. Somers. 
Edinbargh: A. & C. Black. London: Long- 
mans. 1876. 

Mr. Bricut once said,—‘ A book, not a small 

one, might be made up of the strange doings of 

trade unions. Monopoly is hard to teach, and I 

fear the working men will only learn — 

suffering, and may do mischief which cannot 
afterwards repaired”; and Mr. Somers has 
compiled and written the book named above 
with much the same idea and aim. It is an 
antagonist’s view of the institution, and the tone 
of it would probably not gain the confidence of 
thick-and-thin ‘supporters of trade unions; 
nevertheless, the book contains much which they 
may usefully read and reflect on. 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


Sheffield.—-The strike of masons at Sheffield is 
at anend, The men struck some weeks ago for 
an advance of a halfpenny an hour, which is 
equivalent to an advance of 2s. per week. The 
masters have now conceded the advance, and the 
men have resumed work. 

Chester.—The strike in the building trade in 
Chester still continues, and affairs seem as far 
off from a settlement as ever. The employers 
held a meeting on the 18th inst., but the result 








of their deliberations has not yet transpired. It . “a 
is known, however, that several of the larger end of the choir. : : = 

employers have already commenced to obtain In a former notice of this Abbey Church, some ° I 

the assistance they require from other counties. | *tTictures are made upon the colouring to the Wisce Ange, 


nave roof, which is attributed to me. I will 
merely mention that it was not coloured under 
my supervision or direction. 


Newcastle.on-Tyne.—After a struggle of thir- 
teen weeks, the operative painters, having failed 
to gain the advances sought for, agreed on the 
17th inst. to resume work, and the employers 
opened their shops on the 18th, and work was 
resumed subject to a set of working rules to be 
settled hereafter. 

Willenhall.—The Willenhall lockmakers, who 
have been on strike for three weeks for an ad- 
vance of 10 per cent. in their wages, resamed 
work on the 19th inst., the masters and men 
having decided to refer the question in dispute 
to arbitration. 

Greenock.—The strike of joiners is now at an 
end, the men having agreed to return to work at 
the old rate of wages, with no bye-laws to be 
signed either by the employers or employed. 

Glasgow.—The expected strike in the Glasgow 
mason trade has been averted for the present by 
the masters conceding the demands of the work- 
men, the wages now standing at 9d. instead of 
83d. per hour. A stipulation has been agreed 
to by both parties that three months’ notice on 
either side shall be given before any alteration 
can be effected.——At a meeting of the opera- 
tive joiners held last week, the chairman, Mr. 
M'‘Tntyre, said he saw no reason, now that the 
masons and bricklayers had been granted their 
demands, why the joiners should be refused. He 
expressed the opinion that ere many days 
elapsed, the masters would be compelled to give 
in. Deputations were appointed to keep a 
vigilant watch on all “ ne a a ” during 
the Fair holidays. The building in Glasgow 
just now is rather brisk, though there are large 
numbers of houses standing unoccupied. 


Wonderfal if True.—There is said to be 
much talk in American scientific circles about 
the Keely Motor. Mr. Keely, a working-man, 
declares that by means of a machine which he 
has invented, he can, without the use of fuel, 
and by merely turning a handle, generate out of 
water a vapour so much more powerful than 
steam that with a gallon of water he can drive 
a heavy train from Philadelphia to San Fran. 
cisco; and with a hogshead he could impel a 
Cunard steamer from Liverpool to New York 
against a continuous westerly gale! The 
inventor, it is stated, has induced Mr. Collier, a 
patent solicitor, to examine into the matter, who 
was so struck with what he saw that he got a 
scientific man to verify it. Both agreed that 
Keely did actually produce extraordinary results, 
but they could not tell how these results were 
obtained. The Chief Engineer of the United 
States Navy, who witnessed the experiments, 
was equally assured that the thing was actually 
done, but equally at a loss to explain the doing 
of it. Mr. Collier then formed a company in 
New York. A small capital for carrying out the 
preliminary experiments was raised. Mr. Keely 
is said to have refused to receive a cent until 
the world has been thoroughly convinced of the 
reality of his invention, and until patents have 
been seeured in every country. Well done, 


Keely ! 

Discovery on the Acropolis at Athens.— 
The Berlin Archsological Society, in their 
excavations on the south end of the Acropolis 
in Athens, are stated to have discovered a very 
, important marble slab, with an inscription of 

Edinburgh.—A mass meeting of operative| street architecture; especially as regards its | eighty lines, containing the treaty made by the 
oiners of Edinburgh was held in St. Mary’s| connexion with public buildings, and of the en- | Athenians with Chalkis after the whole of Euboa 

1 on the 20th inst., Mr. Thom in the chair.|couragement of mural decorations, including} had been subjected under the leadership of 
The meeting was called by request of the opera- | frescoes and other painting. Perivles, 


Bens. Ferrey, 








MEETING OF MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


81r,—In your account of the proceedings of the above 
ss Iam reported to have stated in my paper that 
Morrell’s earth closets were to be adopted in Ipswich, 
instead of carrying out a system of drainage. This is not 
correct, What I stated was that towns, as a rule, could 
not dispose of their sewage by irrigation or chemical 
treatment. The former being in many cases impracticable 
either on account of cost or the difficulty of getting land, 
and the latter so expensive, with little or no return for 
manure produced, that town authorities were compell 
in connexion with general drainage, to have a system of 
interception for solid sewage, on what is known as the 
** dry system,” to reduce the __ of sewage, and the 
difficulty of dealing with it at the outfall, and where such 
duplicate plan is desirable Morrell’s closet, in my opinion, 
is the best that can be employed, but no system of dry 
collection alone would meet the sanitary requirements of 
any town without drainage works, 

E. Bucxuam, C.E, 








ART AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
CONGRESS. 


An Art Section of the Social Science Congress, 
to be held at Liverpool in October next, has been 
organised, and Mr. E, J. Poynter, principal of 
the National Art Training School, South Ken. 
singtop, has consented to preside over the sec- 
tion. The subjects for discussion include the 
following :— 

1. On the desirability of the improvement of 
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Bursting of a Tank.—The New York Times] Proposed Museum of Science.—The Pre-) Stannah's and more will lifts 
gays that lean the ae ime on on le be used. More and more is it 


@ stream of Croton water was turned into the 
circular tank of the New York Aquariam, 
testing it. This tank, the 
white whales were placed 
never been filled before,— 
having been put in it on 
whales alive. It was 


y 


F 


8.8 
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of the wall or side of the struo- 
way, flooding the whole of the space 
One of the workmen, who was in the 

turning off a waste-cock at the base of the 
where the break ocourred, was struck with 
fragments, and thrown violently foward, 
ving serious injuries about the hips and the 


(Site) Bill.— 
Mr. W. H. Smith, in answer to a question in the 
House of Commons, on the 20th inst., said :— 
There will be payable to the Dake of Bedford a 
ground rental of 1,3001. per annum for a lease of 
ninety-nine years. There will be also a sum 
payable to the present tenants in respect of their 
interest, which will be ascertained in case of 
difference under the general Act. It is unde- 
sirable at the present moment to state at what 
sum those interests have been valued. The 
above-mentioned expenditure will be incurred 
for the site both for police-court and police. 
station. The proportion which will be payable 
in respect of the site of each of these buildings 
cannot be stated at present, and it will have 
hereafter to be determined accordingly what 
portion shall be borne by the Board of Works 
and what by the Police Rates. The cost of the 
buildings is estimated at 12,0001. for the court 
and 8,0001. for the police-station, which will be 
charged to the separate heads of Public Works 
and Police Rates. These estimates for buildings 
are approximate, 


Foreign Competition in the Iron Manu- 
facture. — Reliable information received in 
London states that the Creusot Works in France 
have succeeded in obtaining the contract for the 
supply of locomotives for the important colliery 
railway company of the Donnets, in Russia. 
Goods engines, having six connected wheels, and 
weighing thirty tons each with the tender, are 
to be supplied at a price equal to 1,8951. 16s. 8d. 
in our money each. This, we believe, is the 
lowest quotation which has ever been made for 
a similar engine. A yet more serious circum- 
stance deserves the attention of English iron. 
masters. We hear from Belgium that a M. 
Benit has tendered and offered to the Govern- 
ment of India steel rails of excellent quality, in 
quantity 2,950 tons, of a weight of 62 lb. per 
yard, at 228f. 820. per ton of 1,000 kilogrammes 

‘2., about 30 1b. short of our English ton), 

elivered free on board at Calcutta; and also 
200 tons and 26 kilogrammes per French mitre, 
at 23f. 45c. per ton of 1,000 kilogrammes. 


Proposed Sale of the Friends’ Burial- 
ground at Bunhill-fields.—A proposition has 
recently been made to sell the burial-ground 
belonging to the Society of Friends at Banhill- 
fields, for the purpose of erecting some model 
dwellings for the operative classes in that densely- 
populated neighbourhood. As the ground con- 
—_ the remains me Fox ~_ many of 

early Quakers, suggestion met with 
map of opposition, and on Tuesday last, 
at a meeting of the committee which has the 
direction of the matter, a modified proposal was 
sdopted. That portion of the burial-ground in 
which Fox's remains are interred will be retained, 
and @ comparatively small portion of the ground, 
the suitability of which has been interfered with 
by the London School Board, will be disposed of. 
On a portion of what is to be retained the Society 
— to erect a mission-hall for the benefit of 
poor of the neighbourhood. 

The New Crown Nottingham. 
The new Crown Court, Nottingham, was opened 
on the 21st inst. Mr. Justice Mellor spoke in 
terms <{ commendation both of its appearance 
and crmmyenant, Mr, Sanders is the archi- 
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Royal Society (Dr. Hooker), Mr. 
Spottiswoode, Dr. Burdon Sanderson, and Dr. 
Siemens, had an interview, on the 17th inst., 
with the Lord President of the Oouncil, the Duke 
of Richmond and 
&@ memorial in favour of the establishment of a 
musenm of pure and applied science. The me- 
morial was numerously signed 7. 
who have been connected with the Collec. 


ton, The memorialiste defined the proposed 
museum as one “ to contain scientific apparatus, 
appliances, and chemical products, socom | 
both the history and the latest developments 
science; where the methods and results of in- 
vestigations which have marked im t 

in the advancement of science may be studied, 


stated that he would consult his colleagues. 

St. Alban’s Abbey.—The members of the 
Architectural Societies of Northamptonshire 
and Leicestershire visited St. Alban’s on the 
20th inst., and on the 21st extended their excur- 
sion to Hatfield House, the seat of the Marquis 
of Sali On the evening of the 21st inst. 
a*general meeting of the St. Alban’s Archi- 
tectural and Archsological Society was held in 
the Town-hall. A paper was read by the Rev. 
O. W. Davys on the choir of 8t. Alban’s Abbey. 
Sir Gilbert Soott was present, and in the course 
of the evening gave a brief history of the abbey, 
and described the works of restoration being 
carried on. He stated that at the present time 
the funds were absolutely exhausted, nor was 
there any immediate prospect of an increase in 
them. It would be a shame and disgrace to the 
country should such a magnificent structure be 
allowed to fall into ruins. On the 22nd the abbey 
was visited, and descriptions of various parte of 
the building were given by Sir Gilbert Soott and 
Dr. BR. Lloyd. 

Social Science Congress, Liverpool.—The 
date of the Congress (elsewhere alluded to) 
to be held at Liverpool in October, has been 
c from the ilth to the 18th to the 
10th and 17th of that month. The special 
questions to be discussed in the Health Depart- 
ment are—1. What is the best mode of 
making provision for the supply and of 
water (1) in large towns such as Li and 
Manchester; and (2) in groups of urban com. 
munities of lesser size, such as exist in the manu- 
facturing districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire ? 
2. What further legal enactments, if any, are re- 
quired with a view to arrest the spread of infectious 
fevers, and how far national and municipal 
registration is desirable as a means thereto; and, 
if so, what would be natare of such registration P 
3. What amendments are required in the legisla- 
tion necessary to prevent the evils arising from 
noxious vapours and smoke ? 


Noxious Vapours Commission. — Tho 
Queen has been pleased to appoint Lord Aber. 
dare, Harl Percy, Viscount Midleton, the Hon. 
Wilbraham Egerton, Mr. James Cochrane Ste- 
venson, Mr. Frederick Augustus Abel, president 
of the Chemical Society; Mr. Alexander Willia 
Williamson, professor of Chemistry and Practical 
Chemistry at University College, London; Mr. 
Henry Enfield Roscoe, professor of Chemistry at 
Owen’s College, Manchester; and Vice-Admiral 
William Windham Hornby, to be her Majesty’s 
Commissioners to inquire into the working and 
os of ee, mannfactories from 
whi phurous acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and ammoniacal or other and gases are 
given off; to ascertain the effect 
thereby on animal and vegetable life; and to 
report on the means to be adopted for the pre. 
vention of injury thereto, arising from the exha. 
lations of such acids, vapours, and gases. 
Overbuilding in Glasgow.—A Glasgow 
paper states that the amount of y re- 
maining unoccupied at the present time in 
Glasgow and the immediate suburbs, in the 
shape of dwelling-houses, shops, warehouses, &., 
is unprecedentedly great. There are said to be 
no fewer than 6,000 houses, &c., without tenants, 
owing to the extent to which the reconstruction 
of old properties and the speculative building 
mania has been carried. In the outskirts of the 
town, as also in the suburbs, there is abundant 
evidence of the overbuilding to which we refer. 
Ranges of untenanted tenement houses may be 
noticed in almost all direction: s,and there are 





likewise many self-contained houses and villas 
in the same condition, 


Gordon, and presented to him 


and where also the most high] Perfected instru. 
ments of the iameg hotel His grace dis- 
cussed the subject with the deputation, and 


: 


F 


rates nor out of any public funds, but by a sub- 
scription among the inhabitants. The total cost 
of these improvements is about 1,2001., including 
the iron railings, which cost 8001. The statue 
which formerly stood in the middle of the square 
has been removed to the of Mr. Frederick 
Goodall, R.A., at Harrow-weald. The site of the 
statue is now occupied by an octagonal building, 


@ cross between a tool-house and a summer. 
house. 


Old Houses in Dysart.—The burgh of 
Dysart consists of a very old portion of the 
town in the locality of the Abbey Church, and 
of the modern part to the north and east. Most 
of the houses bordering on the precincts of the 
abbey are very large, surrounded by massive 
walls, and appear to have been nearly all self. 
contained at one time. The date of the buildings 
is cut out over the — eager with a — 
Scripture or an old proverb and armorial de. 
signs. Many of the dates go back to the 
fifteenth century. A large block of houses in 
the old portion of the town has just been 
removed, to widen the Coalgate. These houses 
were built in 1660. Some of them possessed very 
deep and secret recesses for smuggling purposes, 
and it is not uncommon to find a draw-well in a 
house which at one time in Dysart was used for 
the contraband trade. 


Promoting Technical Bduacation.—Tho 
Glass Sellers’ Company of the City of London 
have issued their report on the result of their 
efforts to utilise their funds in the promotion of 
technical education by the offer of prizes for 


superior work in the ture of 
glass. The first silver medal Daren 
the gold medal for engraving, the gold 


medal for the best workmanship in the exhibi- 
tion, were awarded to Paul Oppits, in the em- 
ployment of Mesers. Davenport, of the Stafford. 
shire Potteries, who took the prize for the best 
collection exhibited. Eleven other silver and 
thirty-five bronze medals were awarded. Mesers. 
Grun & Nephew, Messrs. Gibbs & Moore, Messrs. 
Cetti & Co., the North British Glass Company, 
Mr. G. O. Blackwell, and Messrs. Chance, Bros., 
& Co. are thanked for their contributions. 


Gloucester Cathedral.—A now arrange- 
ment affecting those who may visit Gloucester 
Cathedral has come into operation. The prin- 
ciple of making a charge to visitors is required 
to be maintained, to secure the necessary services 
of a guide, and to insure proper order and 
decorum being preserved; but in order that it 
shall take the least objectionable form, the con- 
tributions of visitors, at the minimum rate of 6d. 
each, are placed in a box kept for the purpose, 
these being devoted towards the restoration of 
the Cathedral and other expenses by the Dean 
and Chapter, and the names of visitors, or one 
of a party, with the number of such party, are 
entered in a book. 


Ornamental Ironwork.—The long and well 
known firm, G. B. & Sons, of Drary- 
lane, have issued a portly trade-book of designs 
for brackets, lamp-pillars, tomb-fences, railings, 
orestings, colamns, ) stoves, 
and so forth, mostly a = and my ype 
As prices are varie’ 

prices given, hte 





great, the volame becomes an 
book of much value, 
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New Farm Buildings near 
New farm buildings have lately 
Woodlands, Adwick-le-street, near 
The buildings are erected with old 
ing from the demolition of former 
door and window jambs and arches being 
brick, as well as some horizontal 
roofs covered with slate. There are 
yards, two of which are covered, and 
open. The cost of these buildings will 
The designs for the buildings have 
pared, and the works superintended, 
M. Teulon, architect, London; and execu’ 


| 


[spect 
esi 2eEpaee 


general works by Mr. Alexander Clark, builder, 
of Adwick; and the cottages by Mr. Roberts, 
—— ter, of Adwick., “and Mr. Fisher, of Car. 
croft. 

The Haugh Bridge, Inverness. — The 
provost and magistrates of , together 
with Mr. Anderson and Mr. Manners (the 


representatives of the promoters of the 
Bridge), have agreed, at. the suggestion of 
William Paterson, C.H., to raise the level of 
bridge about 2 ft., to obviate any risks from hig’ 
floods. Mr. Paterson reported the bridge as 
otherwise strong and sufficient, and the com- 
mittee have agreed to recommend the Town 
Council to sanction its erection across the river 


i 


Operations. 

forecasts and storm warnings” which appear 
daily in the Morning Post remarks incidentally 
that the thunderstorms over London from year 
to year have become less frequent and violent. 
This undoubtedly must be attributed to the puri- 
fication of the Thames and an improved system 
of drainage. The course of the most violent 
thunderstorms now will be found over localities 
of polluted rivers, stagnant ponds, swampy 
grounds, and badly-drained towns, which yield 
large quantities of nitrous and sulphurous ex- 
halations and other unwholesome vapours. 

The Old Bridge at Bath.— After prolonged 
controversy, the Bath Town Conncil has, by a 
large majority, agreed to the adoption of the 
recommendation of the Borough Property Com. 
mittee, that the old bridge should be put into 
thorough repair, at a cost of 2,2001. Thesubject 


was before the Town Council in April last, when | . 


the adoption of Mr. Richardson’s plan for a new 
bridge was negatived by a narrow majority. 
The opinion largely prevails in Bath that not 
only is a new brid to meet the 
exigencies of traffic, but that the erection of a 
sp — would be the truest economy in 
the end. 

Great Fire in St. Lnke’s.—A few nights 
ago, the steam saw-mills of Messrs. Bridgman, 
of Golden-lane, St. Luke’s, were totally destroyed 
by fire. The mills are at one end of a turning lead- 
ingiout of Golden-lane,'the baths and wash-houses 
being at the other end, and grave fears were 
entertained that the latter building would be 
sacrificed, The turning is so narrow that the 
heat from the mills broke all the windows on 
that side of the baths, burned out the window- 
frames, and seorehed all the bricks to such an 
extent that they fell to pieces, and came in a 
shower upon the heads of the firemen below. The 
position of the men was very perilous, 

Chester Cathedral Organ.—A subsori 
has been set on foot for supplying the — 
Chester Cathedral with such additional power as 
the enlarged condition of the building will 
require. The organ is now in a carved oak case, 
designed by Sir Gilbert Scott. It stands no 
lo in the centre of the building on a piece of 

id masonry, but on a stone gallery, 
on sixteen marble columns, the whole of which 
is the gift of the Duke of Westminster. The 
precentor undertakes the responsibility of oollect- 
ing contributions for the completion of the 
instrument. We shall give a view of the organ 
"Value of Morpe 

Land at th.—A sale of 
garden land, suitable for building, 
ag wy ae the 19th inst. The land is 
sitnate in Oldgate-street, with dweiling-house 
re an. which are built on the 
no: portion. C) en ground extends 
towards the river Wandbeck for about 700 ft 





The Mersey Tunnel.—It is stated that a 
movement is on foot for the reorganisation of 
this important project for connecting Liverpool 
with Birkenhead, and that some of our influen- 
tial townsmen have consented substantially to 
support the undertaking in its new form. When 
it is eousidered that the projected tunnel from 
Dover to Calais will be twenty-one miles long, and 
cost upwards of 10,000,0001., for the accommo- 


. | dation of only 4,000,000 passengers, it isa marvel 


that a tunnel of less than a mile long for the 
requirements of 30,000,000, with an immense 
goods traffic ‘in jaddition, has not long before 
been constructed. 


Berkshire and Architec- 
tural Society.—This Society visited Stratford. 
on-Avon and Warwick on the 18th inst. Mr. 
| acted as cicerone at Stratford, the places 
visited being # house and Trinity 
Church, want of time i 


visits to Shottery, New Place, &c. At Warwick 
Mr. J. Tom B was cicerone, and gave a 
sketch of the history of the castle. The ex- 
cursioniste haying dined at the “Woolpack,” 
visited the Church of St. Mary and the Beau- 
champ Chapel on their way to the railway station, 
and arrived in Reading at 9 p.m. 


The Royal Archexological Institute.—The 
annual meeting of this Institute commences on 
Tuesday next, at Colchester. At a special 
meeting of the Hereford Town Conneil on the 
20th inst. it was resolved to invite the Royal 
Archwological Society of Great Britain to hold 
its meeting in that city in 1877. The secretary 
to the Sosiety had expressed its’ willingness to 
visit the town. 


National Competitive Drawings.—In our 
enumeration (p. 721, ante) of those who have 
obtained gold medals in the competition amongst 
the pupils of the various schools of art, thename 
of Charles E. Goodfellow, who obtained the 
distinction for designs for wrought ironwork, 
was omitted. 

Stealing Mortar.—On the 20th inst., at the 
Clerkenwell Police-court, Edward Taylor, a 
plasterer, of Islington, was charged with stealing 
a cartload of mortar of the value of 12s., the 
property of his employer, Mr. William Goodman, 
a builder, Wellington-road, Holloway. He was 
sentenced to six months’ hard labour. 


Somersetshire Archwological and Na- 
tural History Society.—A general index to 
vols, 1 to 20 of the Society’s Proceedi and 
index to the Wells Chapter Records, are t to 
be published by Mesars. C. T. Jefferies & Sons, 
of Bristol. 


The Tyne Im ts.—In conseqnence 
of the rejection of the Tyne Improvement Bill in 
Parliament, the Commissioners have recently 
discharged about 1,800 workmen, and about 500 
more will shortly be dismissed. 








TENDERS 
For the erection of two lock-up shops, for Mr. B. 
Madin, Chesterfield, Messrs, Rollinson & Son, arcki- 
tects :— 

















Wright © ....0..cccccvsccsacesccovessceess Slglae O 0 
Slim ... 1,028 0 0 
idler 1,024 0 0 

1,017 0 0 
Barber 1, 0 0 
Forrest ..... 00 
Greenwood (accepted) 957 0 0 





For main drainage works, Holbrook, Derbyshire. 
Messrs. Rollinson & Son, engineers :— 


























TASES WOOE.ccccoscecescecovccencescccsncsee £888 0 0 
BaOVER. ccccasccscececccoccescvessncecenese 850 0 0 
Fidler .. 698 0 0 
Stevenson (accepted)........s-csseeee 644 0 0 
Pattinson 632 0 0 
DAEDOL  ceccessovccrtacsenevecsvesoeveceneen 630 0 0 
Then — ey» works, Ridgeway, Derbyshire 
essrs. Rollinson on, engineers :— 
Littlewood .. £455 0 0 
Bolsover .........csescorressescsesepecssoeeee 425 0 0 
Fidler ....... 366 0 0 
Pattinson 345 0 0 
BaP GR ~ ccc cneesecsssensesccensonsceenecsee 342 00 
Stevenson (accepted)..........css-+00 335 0 O 





For new shop-fronts and to 313 and 315, High- 
street, Stratford, for Mr. ih feoland, Mr, Geo. More, 





Norton & 80m cccsrssccovsscssesesoevees £515 0 0 
Cheffins: ..c.cccse...recscesse 505 0 0 
Rivett (accepted) ..+..scosssrrerseeres 499 0 0 

to No. 


For new shop-front ey and i . 182, 
Cartain-road, Bhorediteh, for * * ‘4 Hardy. Mr, 


More, architect :— 








For oan erection es — vestry, ae ———— 
over, Baptist Chapel, Sutton-at- Kent, 'e 
William Theobalds, architect :— raat 

Booker (accepted). 


For rebuilding “ Seots’ Arms,” Wapping, for Messrs, 
Truman, Hanbury, & Baxton. Mr, W. E. Williams, 





























architect :— 
Serivener & White ..,..:..0-s0reee0 £2,764 0 @ 
nl ecabecedeet . 2,690 6 0 
& Son... . 2,550 0 6 
| PR ee wesrsssvee 2,585 O O 
- 2,499 0 0 
Marr (accepted) ..........cccs0ssss0 2,442 0 0 
For obentions to gg ag x gg es 2 
Williams, architect :~— 
WINES coca cbdankosanscasnancenedeeanaiuan £227 0 @ 
7 ee . 178 0 4 
Marr (accepted) ............c0000 wee 177 0 @ 
For fittings at the “‘Ship and Blue Ball,"* Boundary- 
street, Shoreditch, for Mr, Lake :— 
Marr (accepted) .......se-sessrseseeee . £250 0 0 
For fittings at 65 and 66, Houndsditeh :— 
MINNIE cccsiniiichinensusesecenegtocchinnan EY oat: ie 
Coils : ws. 1,100 0 0 
Somerville & Smith.... 917 6 0 
Salter 4 863 0 6 
Nightingale .........00ssscseeserves - 82 090 
For works im the London-road, Enfield. Mr, T. J 
Hill, architect :— 
& Son £500 0 06 
Fai 435 0 0 
Pat Broth 410 6 0 








Tresidence, St. Mark’ Wolverhampton, for 
Mr WE, Hands.  Biicks and lima supplied by the pro- 





oy & FAIR.............0.cccccscoscevse £488 10 0 
sous 45 0 0 

} | _ . 467 00 
Thompson (accepted).........c....000 0 0. 0 





For two houses on the Compton-road, Wolverhampton, 
Mr. ‘— architect :— 














TIT £21,450 0 0 
b OP RO oc sscescescsccssaseosses 966 10 . 
JOTRPGOR. .....sccccsscesssoresooesocere 923 0 
ae 878 15 0 
Morris (accepted) ......s0cccessesee 8156 0 0 
For a peach-house at Stockwell End, Tettenhall, Wol- 
ee for = ot et Rendle’s patent 
stem gnaing 4 . Veall, architeet :— 
, Lovatt. . £506 0 0 
For alterations at the ‘‘ Barnsbury Castle,” Barnsbury 
Park, Islington. Mr. F. W. Lankeston, archi oo 
FIR cretecanincoconntocesncsnannentagnncnns £470 0 0 
Clarke 410 0 0 
ORR ccdtinsiinnersansansunmdnsoeeninasnn 390 0 0 
BiRCIIRARO.cses..0.cccesescosesssessovnnne . 32064 
Pearce vee at: 
Unwin (declined). 





For mills at Hammersmith, for Messrs. Piachin & 


Johnson. Mr. T. C, Clarke, architect. Quantities sup- 


plied by Messrs. Hovenden, Heath, & — — 





ver. 305 0 
Browne & Robinson  ....0...:00000 5,199 0 0 
IER a vnitesisrene sens cssncemensene 5,090 0 0 
Clarke & Bracey .........c.cserssseee 6, 00 
Newman & Manm...............-c0008 6,021 0 O 
MRICS a2 iicsaceisnscainansaens 5,000 0 0 
Morter......... 4,940 0 0 

Fe re ~ 4,539 0 0 
CRamDCPIBIM k.c.20.00ccccceretscescceee 4,423 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby ..............s0008 4412 0 @ 





For alterations and repairs at No. 10, Great Queen. 
street, Westminster :— 
Newman & Mann (accepted) “...... £2459 0 0 





For alterations at “The Albion” Hotel, Blackfriars, 
for Mr. T. Parker. Messrs. Bird & Walters, architects, 
Quantities supplied :— 
Ennor £1,375 
BDSG ..rcocrcccesecceserercesesesseccsces 1,367 
Wightingell...........0ccccccrercsessesee 1, 
Curtis 
ROU csi aceccdsccccdesersscovonssenses 
Newman & Mant ...........c.cc000008 
MeL eee <cecevsrsceseseversesessnesece 
LOWFONCE  ...c00e..sneeesseocces 
Williams & Son (accepted 


For additions to a warehouse, Milton-street, Finsbury, 
for Messrs, Gibbs. Mr. T. E. Knightley, architect, 
— supplied by Messrs. Batterbury & Huxley :— 











ecoocoooceoooe 
escoce 





0 
) 














diehinrilasinhtlgaden tose . £3,765 0 0 
Holland & Hannen ...........000+.++ 3,696 0 Q 
5 OR YU 
Newman & Mann 3,656 0 0 
I cincontintecidonssernpatebeneneaenn 3,600 0 0 
casidibicehbieemeastnaiampepaneced 3,516 0 0 
For dryi The Grange, Bermondsey, for Messrs, 
Rat y essrs, George Elkington & Son, archi- 
tects :— 
Coleman 
Newman & Mann 
Rider & Son 
Greenwood & Son.........sssse0+6 208 
She —— | 
Little 
For repairs at No. 14, Bow-lane, for Mr. 
Mr, F. C. Notley, architect :— 
Mansfield 
Hayworth 
Newman & Mann 
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[Jury 29, 1876. 








For rebuilding warehouse at No. 4, a ga RoC 























ne the 
for Messrs. M. & N. Salaman. Messrs. Ford & Hesketh, tions to the meeting-house, Shi areas, Brighton, mes 
Quantities supplied by Messrs. e& Society of Friends. Messrs, Holf 
Mortemer :— tects :— ein 
Merritt & Ashby ..............+ sees. £2,244 0 0 ee 
Downs ose ey : ° ft ton ate | 
3188 00 Bags, Bros, & Alien’... : : 
134 0 0 Lockyer 
2138 0 0 Patching &!Webber.......00..+000. 1,650 0 0 
2,007 0 0 Bruton 1,650 0 0 
2,060 0 0 Cheesman & Co. ....csscrsessoreceree 1,620 0 0 
1,999 0 0 Wells 1,540 0 0 
1,912 0 0 Botting 1,495 0 0 
For repairs at the Great Hunter-street Schools, Ber-| For the erection of the Tenby and [County Club, Pem- 
mondaey for the ewan clanonr Board :— brokeshire, for the Directors. Mr. W. Newton "Dunn, 
ES £2246 0 0 architect :— 
GUI IE IE ah vi cocssccosabusnasecavacaste 228 0 0 MINOR, cincesieacdens eon aeocereene GA: @ 0 
Ret SE REE . 19% 0 0 ls etnias ee ceeay, aoe «es 1,750 0 0 
Newman & Mann............s0sseee0se++ 175 0 0 REO ERE RE he 1,730 0 0 
NS Se ORE 4 Bs 4 
a For additions to the seamen’s rooms, Tenby, for Miss 
Forde. Mr. W. Newton Dunn, 
For an additional story to a warehouse in Wood-street, Edmunds & Beynon ... £329 15 0 
E.C. Messrs. Ford & Hesketh, architects. Quantities DIF cnc sas vis sniinesilicisxemncn tase 
a by Messrs. Karslake bes Mortemer: - 
Downs & Co... ranks _— 00 
oumap B Maan vorccccccccccrsee.. 711 0 0 For painting and re to The Oaks, Shortlands, for 
Brass .....cssscssessercaseesvenseneessees - 711 0 0 Mr, Henry Green. Mr. W. Newton Dunn, architect :— 
Merritt & Ashby cooneesnes sonvsinanes SE. Oe RIOD none ch sek ccs ck 
Browne & oes eccousessnasommens ae a oe Dowsing Ee eae 
Mark .... cscavenshoascoussas en. a we 
Lawrence . 666 0 0 
ERE EERE seeces ee For coachhouse and stabling, with mG apc +s 
Killby oescsseeeesecseeeoeses eeeeeerecceesene 66 0 0 &c., for Mr. John Simson, Ashmead. -road, New-cross, 
Boyce seeeceesececoe Poet eeccceseree seeeverees 622 0 0 Ww. T. Haat, jun., architect :— 
Crabb ccossssee CIS O O Allpress sarc eisenacaestanaioas mesesheiaeen £580 0 0 
IE sictiigintienkciceciectetcommsyatae 635 0 0 
Slade (accepted):............000.escseeee 515 0 0 


For works at Smith’s-buildings, Leadenhall-street, 


For the erection of school-rooms, and various altera- 


















































for Messrs. Pound, Son, & Hutchins, Mr, H. H. 
Collins, architect, Quantities supplied by Messrs, Bat- 
stone & Son :— 
Moreland & ee setwvanananes osvee £6,382 0 O 
. cccvcccoecccces 6,059 00 
Weldraa & Co... 5,943 0 0 
Ashby & Horner 5,919 0 0 
Abi sence 5, 00 
Newman & Manon.. 6,742 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby 5,459 0 0 
Bracher & Son .. 6,434 0 0 
| ea 4,940 0 0 





For the erection and completion of warehouses, offices, 
stables, &c., in Staple-street, Bermondsey, for Mr. Piak 
Messrs. Snooke & Stock, architects. Quantities supplied 
by Messrs. Lindsell & Giffard :— 








COMMER ccsee..sceessccooreees tesenee £16,790 0 0 
cag h EIT ELAN 16,680 0 0 
8 ington & Cole ..... - 16,455 0 0 
DAS - 16,362 0 0 
Adamson ...... sccccscecessecsece 16,295 O @ 
Newman & Mann cotesececsee.s--s. 16,195 O O 
— . Son... . 15,845 0 0 
TEE BU ecsescissssnsicssccicsecoes - 16, 
ae ss = os 2 4 For new boiler-house and joiners’ ee at the General 
MeLachlan ....cc......-.ss00-.... 15,699 0 0 Steam Navigation Company's Works, Deptford. Mr. 
BShepperd .. BREE: 14,977 0 0 Alex. > one architect :— 0° 
Greenwood & Son... oe 
DWOO on, 14,940 0 0 ent 00 
Ashby & Horner ..........ccccceceesx 4,765 0 0 
aA weschouss in Duke-street, for Mr. J. K. Farlow. Robey Jane 4 ; 
r Notley, architect, uantities supplied b a oa 
Messrs. Lindsell & Giffard :— @ ceili’ Woodward . 3,625 0 0 
Perry & Co. ,.... 00 Jerrard........ 3,503 0 0 
Adamson. 00 ees Fawn. 3,382 0 0 
[SRT 0 0 Macey .. 3,142 0 0 
RN css Sie cay 00 
ee adidae Mann... H 4 For new greenhouse, and for —— on the Bromley 
Meter 00 Palace Estate, Bromley, Kent. Alex. R. Stenning, 
PO SOO Ree dee neers eOOEeResseee architect :— 
—— _seesenamnces ae Babey & BOM ooeneennenenernin £3,000 0 0 
sssevereeesosce w cee Cocescctsenseccpeewesnoees 
Greenwood & BOD .......00.seeeeoes 00 WME chet enenkeecacase, Xe 1,942 0 0 
eae Grubb C006 DOIN) | i.5 cab svccapso creck 2,611 0 0 


For rebuilding No. 56, Coleman-street, E.C., for Mr. 
M. Salaman. Messrs. Davis & Emanuel, architects 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Frederick Downing :— 

Newman & Mano 961 


soe eet eeneess eeceeeee 





x 00 

BEER Ssetndensbtatincgcasierieniseic: nite 936 0 0 

easter hcg, A ENB + 2,907 0 0 

TUE wcctsotgtaccdnniaseaamseen aneoostinnny . 2,857 0 0 

Brass soos 2,831 0 0 

REELS EL LEED + 2,83) 0 0 

Mere iy ooconeusouseucesenen . 2,743 0 0 

seesaversonecbaeabstelinatdes . 2,667 0 0 

iaek Robinson .............. . 2,517 00 
For new roads and sewers at Forest- o— 

Killingbac vy 00 

0 0 

li 00 

00 

0 0 

00 

00 

00 











For the erection of three h 


ouses, Co) -road 
worth. Mr. William Brad eee need, Wande- 


bear, architect :— 


IID socsctecc aged scan oe sestscetseees £1,540 0 0 
UNE ot ciencnisevocs piatie gee oe 1,512 00 
Steel, Bros, (accepted) ............ 1,408 0 0 





For the erection of villa 
EZiltham, Kent. Mr. W illiam Sredbone’ 
tities by Messrs, Lamb & Church :— 


ERIE .0ccasassbissavncnsnsiobaconbies 
eno & Son “oes 


stabling, &c, at 
architect, Quan- 


0 0 





For warehouse, No, 140, 


iy, aoe architect :-— Old-street, London, 


£1,085 0 0 
1,078 0 0 


APF eee ererereseneeseeseoosoeeee 


hurst-hill, Essex. 


For warehouse, Charterhouse-square. Mr. Counts 
Stone, architect :— 

TE cistitsadteecacecc un £3,650 0 0 

RENT AE RE RECESS 8,450 0 0 
ON AARNE 8,340 0 0 
RIE nis sintacanksoatpiecocmmioaenctecie 8,250 0 0 
Moreland & Nixon .................. 7,975 0 0 
Scrivener & White .................. 7,949 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole.................. 7,937 0 0 
EE BEMIS orth ccuosdacacchcnmsccien 7,893 0 0 
BOROD | .vescsccoscnsdiciesdicinetid 7,750 0 0 
BORD: scnietwssenasvecvicotesthipaeacotiaes 7,683 0 0 





For Memorial Mission Church and Cottage at Back- 
Mr, J, Edward K. Catts, architect ;— 
— Cottage. 
























TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


W. 8. {if particulars are sent, they shall be duly considered).— 
Fire (seven inventors have requested us to call upon them during 
the past week to see their infallible mode of extinguishing fire. Any 
particulars sent will have consideration).—T. H. (the recipe will be 
found in an emlier volume).—A. D. (next week). One who knows 
(next week).—Solo (next week ).— Mr. P. (thanks).—T, L.—B. W. W.— 
J. BE. K. C.—Sir J. W.—W. B.—T. W. G.—J. 0,—D. W.—J. 8.—B.— 
C. A.—A. 8. P.—J. B.—G. D.—Messrs. L —8.—R. M—W.—W. 3. — 
Tr. BW. 


ene te ematial to duline punting oS bets al eee 


a ak ee te en ee 
by the name and address of the sender, not for 
and papers read at 


publication. 
Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, 


public meetings, reste, of course, with the authors. 














CHARGES FOR 
ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS VACANT. 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under ......... ove 4. 64. 

Each additional line (about ten words) . ooo On. Gd, 
SITUATIONS WANTED, 

FOUR Lines (about THI under . 

Each sedition tne Aen ple a seevccese = a ot 


PRE-PAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NEORSBARY. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” anne ed direct from the Ofties, to weldente 
pan Fade henng at the rate of 19. per annum, 


Payable in Adva 

Halfpenny stam mpbatingechttenisiiedasmaie de Any larger sum 
should be remitted by mt at the Pi 
King-street, a Te si ths, Bent Ooo, 








The Publisher cannot be responsible for Tzstt. 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Copizs 
ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 








SAUNDERS. & 60 (Limited) 
BANDELL, , 5 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants, : 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Anvr.} 

Patent ——— Cement, with double the 
asua! sand, is mu ee Te 
Plastering finished in much less time at cost. 
Excellent substitute for Portland cement for 
Concrete at less than half its price.—1l, Great 
Colloge-street, 8.W. [Apvrt.] 








Asphalte. 

Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes. 

M SBTODART & OQ, 


Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, H.0. [Apvr.]} 


The and Metallic Lava Asphalte 
Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, Poultry, 
E.C. The best and cheapest materials for dam 
courses, warehouse floors, flat roofs, stables, cow- 
sheds and milk-rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, 
terraces, and skating-rinks. [Apvr.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
Quarries are now fully opened out, and are pro. 
ducing Slates in all sizes, and in any quantity: 
sound, and of choice green tint—For samples 














and further apply to the MANAGER, 
at the Quarries, Clynderwen, B.8.0.  [Apvr.] 
IL BACON & CQ. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED HOT - WATER 
APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &o. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 

No, 84, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 


Dlustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free for 
SSeutve Stamps. 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 


PRS © CHARLES @COLLINGES © PATENTD 
7 (QOLLINGE'S PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 
‘ 364, BOROUGH ROAD, 
Discount to Builders. LONDON, S.E. 


Illustrated Sheet on application. 
ARCHITECTS.—DESIGNS efficiently 


PREPARED from ROUGH SKETCHES otherwise. 
PERSPECTIVKS DRAWN and COLOURED, or ETCHED, in the 
best style. Terms moderate.—MYERS TAYLOR, 2, Burton-crescent, 


R -equare, W.C. 
Rapidly and Artisticall 


COLOURED, or 


Pp: 
for Competitions Se Banibitis 
DESIGNS and WORKING DRAWINGS. 
Terms moderate.—Address, T.; H. 15, York-buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


iO ARTISANS and MECHAN ICS engaged 

in the B Trade.—W WORKING 
the NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE SUILDBRS and CONTRACTORS’ 
SOCIETY, LIMITED. Shares, 13. ee bait 
otal the profi one 8 per cent. stue eee employed ; and 

















te.—44, Beech-street, E.c. 


RS PECTIVES 











ai on money invested. 
ae Somens cumty to Mr. T. F. McOORMICK, Manager, 
Offices, iw Broad-street, 
* Works to 8 cutaiderable amount now in hand, . 
CARVER and MODELLER 
(Architectural). 
9, Huntley-street, Prentice rena esahetal, WE w.c 
, Hun’ 
Wood and Stone Decorative Designs Supplied, Estimates given 00 


Designs, Repairs, &e. 
OINER’S WORK WAN TED.—Every 


Description. Doors, Windows, Office and Shop Fi 


Apply to 
ARCHER & HARRIS, 
No. 196, OLD STREET, 8T. LUKE'S. 


ARION’S FERRO- PRUSSIATE 


PROCESS. 
A very simple Methoa of REPRODUCING ENGINEERS’ and 
S. ARCHITECTS’ DRAWINGS. 


free on A 
No. 23, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 














